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Packard Building 
Southeast Corner 15th and Chestnut Streets 
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Distinctive service for banks 
based on a service of over a century 
of experience 





Located and well fitted to serve 
Your Philadelphia Associations 


Collections promptly made 





Member 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Cable Address 
“PENCO” 
















Accounts of Banks, Corporations and Individuals Solicited. 
Trusts of all kinds Executed. Safe Deposit Boxes Rented. 
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Strategically 
to Act For 


HARING the strategic 

advantages in location 
which have made Chicago 
the world’s fourth largest 
city, Central Trust Company 
of Illinois adds those of its 
own position at the center 
of Chicago’s financial district 
—208 South La Salle Street. 


As the Chicago office for 
your Bank, Central Trust gem 
Company of Illinois is 
strategically placed to act 
for you at the financial 
center of the middle west. 
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The CENTRAL Group 


Central Trust Company of Illinois 
Central-lilinois Company 
Central-Iilinois Securities Corporation 


“THE BANK AT THE NATION’S CROSSROADS” — 
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You and your friends are cordially invited to make this bank your headquarters on 
your way to and from the American Bankers’ Association Convention at Cleveland. 
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208 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
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DETROIT 
BANK 


MAKES STRIKING 
SAVINGS WITH 


Checks are fed through the machine 
in sheets of five and printed in du- 
plicate. One girl can perform all 
operations but under this arrange- 
ment the Union Guardian Trust 
— the operations among three 
girls. 


Left, Check filled in and signed 
by the National Check Writing and 
Signing Machine. 


NEW NATIONAL CHECK WRITER AND SIGNER 


With more checks to write than ever 
before and a growing necessity to get 
them out in the shortest possible time 
the Union Guardian Trust Company of 
Detroit faced the same problem that is 
facing hundreds of other banks. 


“We think we have solved this prob- 
lem,” says an officer of the Union 
Guardian Trust, “by installing the 
National machine which numbers, 
dates, fills in and signs 2,100 checks an 
hour. 


“One stock transfer trust recently dis- 
bursed approximately $2,500,000 to 
about 23,000 shareholders. These 
checks were put through the machine 
complete in 30 hours and the entire 


operation of getting out the dividends 
and enclosing it ready for mailing 
took only 60 hours. 


“A conservative estimate would in- 
dicate that without the machine at 
least 180 hours of concentrated work 
would have been required and several 
temporary workers would have been 
needed in addition.”’ 


This machine is surrounded with every 
possible safeguard and gives an audit 
control that has never before been 
available with any machine. It will 
accomplish just as much for other 
banks as it has for the Union Guardian 
Trust Company. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


Round Table Of Discussion 


It Would Be A Fine Thing 


[' WOULD be a fine thing, if the 
banks could hold open the matter 
of interest rates on savings accounts 
and still secure savings accounts. 

I do not agree with some banks 
that savings accounts are opened for 
the purpose of saving and not be- 
cause of the matter of interest. Iam 
sure that a large number of savings 
account depositors expect to receive 
interest on their accounts and would 
naturally go to the bank which pays 
a stipulated amount of interest.— 
Ben 8S. Paulen, President, Wilson 
County Bank, Fredonia, Kansas. 





Savings Interest Should Vary 


UR banks here in Denver for 

years have taken the attitude 
that interest rates should be some- 
what stabilized at a ‘‘happy me- 
dium’’ so that we do not get the 
maximum rates that we could ob- 
tain, nor do we attempt to compete 
with the unusually low rates that 
exist at times like this. 

I, personally, am opposed to this 
method and the line of reasoning. 
I believe that rates should go up and 
down according to certain well de- 
fined yardsticks pertaining to the 


value of money. Savings interest 
should naturally vary, possibly 


through a narrower range and with 
less fluctuation than commercial in- 
terest rates. 

The New York banks do not hesi- 
tate to go down or up and I believe 
the banks all over the country should 
follow to a certain extent this varia- 
tion. If a scientific formula could be 
worked out that arrived at a rate 
based upon the Federal Reserve re- 
discount rates, commercial paper, 
call money, real estate mortgages or 
any other criterion, I believe it would 
be of distinct advantage to the banks 
to follow up and down. 

In my opinion banks are coming 
to realize more and more that inter- 
est rates and the cost of operation of 
bank accounts should be considered 
separately. The time will arrive 
when bank accounts all stand on their 
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Should Interest 


On Savings Vary 


With The Price 
Of Money? 





own feet as to their cost of operation 
through the collection of charges 
when balances are inadequate. When 
that time arrives, money can be con- 
sidered more nearly a commodity 
and bought and sold by banking in- 
stitutions without much regard to 
the other banking relationships, such 
as account activity, special services 
and what not.—Clark G. Mitchell, 
Vice President, The Denver National 
Bank, Denver, Colo. 





33% Interest High Enough 


UR bank reduced the rate on de- 

posits from 4% to 344% on 
January 1, 1929. We have lost some 
deposits since that time, especially 
from people who have larger ac- 
eounts. We find that the medium 
accounts were not affected by the 
lowering of the rate. We further 
believe that 314% is as much as a 
savings bank should pay and it is 
our opinion that this rate will con- 
tinue for some time to come.—Louis 
Betz, Cashier, State Savings Bank, 
Saint Paul, Minn. 








Would Encourage Withdrawals 


if WOULD seem reasonable to be- 
lieve that under present condi- 
tions a reduction in interest rates on 
deposits would be in order. How- 
ever, I am inclined to believe that 
present conditions are causing suffi- 
cient withdrawal in time and savings 
deposits so that the majority of the 
bankers might possibly feel that they 
would not care fo make any move 
which would cause their depositors 
to consider investments with better 
rates. Then, too, the present price of 
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agricultural products will possibly 
influence the farmers who have say- 
ings or time deposits to use their 
funds and hold on to their produce 
for better prices. All of these condi- 
tions must naturally be considered 
in a move such as you have suggested. 
Under present conditions I am of 
the opinion that it would not be con- 
sidered a wise move in the agricul- 
tural distriects—Jas. J. Ponsford, 
President, State Bank of Water- 
town, Watertown, Minn. 








Regular Rate Balanced 
By Fluctuations 


NE view of the matter is that 

there should be an adjustment 
of rates periodically, based upon the 
general price levels of credit, some- 
what similar to the adjustment by 
the mutual savings banks based upon 
earnings. 

The other view, and the one taken 
by banks in Chattanooga, is that 
fluctuations are rather frequent, and 
while a reduction in the rate during 
periods such as exist at present 
would be of some profit to the banks, 
that taken as a whole it is more de- 
sirable both from the standpoint of 
the bank and the customers to adhere 
to a fixed rate over a long period, 
because when credit is high the 
profits more than offset the losses 
incurred during the short period of 
lower credit levels—T. R. Durham, 
Vice President, The First National 
Bank of Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Fixed Rate Advisable 


HILE it is, of course, true that 

the rate probably should be re- 
duced when investments can be made 
only at a very low return, however, 
it is my opinion that a fixed rate on 
savings deposits is advisable for the 
reason that a person is assured a cer- 
tain rate. In view of the fact that 
their first object is to accumulate 
funds, they are usually willing to 
accept a moderate return on the de- 
posit.—H. S. Buzick, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent, The Sylvan State Bank, Sylvan 
Grove, Kansas. 
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Business Loans 

Time Deposits 

Foreign Exchange 

Safe Deposit Boxes 

Savings Accounts 

Night Depository 

Trust Service 

Investment Service 

Travel Information 

Foreign Trade Counsel 
World Wide Collections 
Credit and Business Counsel 
Depository for Business Funds 


SAFETY 
SERVICE 
PRESTIGE 


An unexcelled banking service to meet every legitimate 
requirement, rendered by an experienced organiza- 
tion, and supplemented by resources of more than 
$185,000,000.00, has made this nationally known 
institution ‘first choice’ with thousands of firms, cor- 
porations and individuals in St. Louis and the great 
Central West. 


Isn’t this the Kind of a bank for you? 


59 Directors. 58 Olficers.720 Employees//” 
er Z 5S Entrances and a Night 


Depositeryg... fer Your 
Convenience 
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Tk same friendly and 


efficient correspondent 
service to which our 
banking friends have 
been accustomed for sO 


many years . 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


15 Offices in 15 Manhattan Centers 
Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin and Buenos Aires 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER 105 MILLION DOLLARS 
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Distinctive 
Service for 
Banks and 
Bankers 
since 1863 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially 
— 4 and mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no. 
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Every community unit haga right to at least one of them 
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The Cleveland Federal Reserve District 


Center Of A Nation’s Industry 


By E. R. FANCHER 


Governor, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 





HE Fourth Federal 

Reserve District has 
been aptly described as 
“The Hub of the Na- 
tion’s Workshop’’. Of 
moderate size, when 
described in terms of 
geographical area, it is 
the most intensively in- 
dustrialized section of 
the United States. It is 
by far the most self- 
contained area of equal 
size in the United 
States, if not in the 
world. 

Situated in the midst 
of a large domestic 
market, (50% of our 
national population is 
within an over-night 
ride) our production is 
so diversified, particu- 
larly with regard to 
essential commodities, 
that the volume of for- 
eign trade based on 
Fourth Distriet pro- 
duction forms a sub- 
stantial part of our na- 
tional export total. 

Giant industrial plants—many of 
them the largest in their respective 
lines—are found in the population 
centers. Farm lands, in the main, 
from the famed Blue Grass region of 
Kentucky to the orchards and vine- 
yards along the shores of Lake Erie, 
are fertile and rich. 

The finest grades of bituminous 
coal are produced from Fourth Dis- 








The Fourth Federal Reserve District produces 37% of the nation’s iron and steel and 


their manufactures with a value of $2,900,000,000. 


trict mines, and Pennsylvania, the 
original home of the gigantie oil in- 
dustry, still produces the highest 
grade oil yet found on the continent. 
The Department of Commerce has 
recently published data which permit 
appraisal of the major economic ac- 
tivities of the District, which definite- 
ly establish our industrial preemi- 
nence, and enable comparisons to be 
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made with the balanee 
of the country. 

The figures reveal 
some striking and in- 
teresting features. 
They show that of up- 
ward of 250 articles of 
manufacture which the 
Bureau of the Census 
classes as ‘‘essential’’, 
all but 25 are made in 
the Fourth Federal 
Reserve District. 

Of 335 types of 
manufacturing estab- 
lishments listed by the 
Bureau, 301 are found 
here, furnishing em- 
ployment for more 
than 1,000,000 workers 
who annually produce 
goods valued at nearly 
eight billions of dol- 
lars. 

Fourth District in- 
dustry pays 1314% of 
the national industrial 
payroll to 12% of its 
industrial workers. It 
consumes $4,500,000,- 
000 annually in raw 
materials, a substantial part of which 
is produced locally, adding a total of 
$3,500,000,000 in the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture. 

The blast furnaces at Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown and Cleveland, the 
rubber factories at Akron, the ma- 
chine tool industry at Cincinnati, 
the pottery and glassware plants in 
the Ohio River valley, the automo- 




































tive parts plants at scattered points 
throughout the whole territory, all 
contribute their portion of the aec- 
tivity of this great industrial empire. 


What The District Produces 


A list of the goods made in this 
territory would be almost intermin- 
able. We produce iron and steel in 
all its forms, machinery of all kinds, 
aeroplanes, automobiles, rubber 
goods, soap, glass, pottery, furniture, 
watches, instruments of all kinds and 
for all uses, paint, dairy products, 
golf balls and elubs, cigars, vacuum 
cleaners, ignition apparatus, radio 
sets, plumbing supplies, floor cover- 
ings, pickles and preserves, clothing, 
knit goods, stoves, paper, shoes, lug- 


gage, coal and coke, petroleum, 
tobacco, cement, jewelry, electric 


equipment of all kinds, ships, and 
washing machines. 

From the standpoint of value of 
produets, iron, steel and _ miscel- 
laneous metal manufactures are 
predominant, the estimated value of 
out-put in 1927 being 2,900,000,000 
of dollars, representing 37% of the 
United States total. 

Rubber tires, tubes and rubber 
goods, of which this district produces 
nearly 60% of the total annual value 
manufactured in the United States, 
totaled 650 million. 

Stone, clay and glass products, of 
which we produce 24%, add a value 
of 327 million. 

Other important industries in 
which we produce more than 10% of 
the nation’s total are transportation 
equipment, 14%; chemicals and al- 
lied products, 11%; and miscel- 
laneous industries, 18%. 

In the number of manufacturing 
establishments listed by the Census 
Bureau (16,000), those engaged in 
the production of food and kindred 
products rank first, with more than 
one-fourth of the total. Ranking 
second in the number of establish- 
ments is the paper and printing in- 
dustry, with 2,268 plants, or about 
14% of the total number. Next in 
order are machinery manufacturers 
(1,687), those engaged in the pro- 
duction of forest products in one 
form or another (1,320), stone and 
pottery ware (1,259), iron and steel 
and their products (1,089) and 
chemicals and their products (828). 


The number of rubber establish- 
ments, notwithstanding the high 


rank of the value of Fourth District 
production, forms a relatively small 
part of the total, there being but 127 
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Fourth District 
Industrial Market 


7 of 
1927 U.S 
Total 
Manufacturing: 
Number of Establishments 15,681 8.2 
Average Number of Wage Earners. . . 999,597 12.0 
Wages Paid $1,462,108,000 13.5 
Cost of Materials $4,349 452,000 12.4 
Value Added by Manufacture . $3,372,746,000 12.2 
Value of Product $7,722,202,000 12 3 
Mining: 
Number of Employees 216,795 22.4 
Value of Product. .. $443,917,000 5 
Miscellaneous: 
Number of Motor Trucks 265,451 9.8 
Industrial Consumers Electricity 37,527 6.0 
Commercial Consumers Electricity. . .233,972 8.4 
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Fourth District 
Manufactures 1927 


Estimated % of 
Value U.S. 
1927 Total 
Iron and steel and their manu- 
factures ; $2,900,000,000 37 
Food and kindred products... 689,000,000 6 
Transportation equipment.... 669,000,000 14 
Chemicals and allied products. 653,000,000 11 
Rubber tires, tubes and rubber 
goods. . é .... 650,000,000 58 
Stone, clay and glass products. 327,000,000 24 
Paper and printing ... 320,000,000 9 
Textiles and their products.... 270,000,000 3 
Metals and metal products.... 223,000,000 3 
Lumber and its remanufactures 207,000,000 6 
Railroad repair shops 175,000,000 13 
Leather and its products 112,000,000 5 
Tobacco manufactures 75,000,000 7 
Miscellaneous industries 452.000,000 18 
$7,722,000,000 
v 
. . 
Fourth District 
Farm Market 
% of 
1925 U.S. 
Total 
Total Farm Population . 1,901,658 6.6 
Total Number of Farms. ..... 433,996 6.8 
Total Land Area (acres)... . . 46,991,000 2.5 
Estimated Income $501,930,000 5.3 
Value of Crops... . . .... .$358,140,000 4.8 
Value Live Stock Products. . . . .$185,062,000 7.9 
Value Live Stock ... .$275,856,000 5.7 
Value Land and Buildings. . . .$2,757,596,000 5.6 
Value All Farm Property. . . . .$3,186,358,000 5.6 
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establishments so listed. 

The Fourth District ranks high in 
the production of bituminous coal, 
producing nearly 500 million dol- 
lars worth annually and furnishing 
employment to about 225,000 people. 

Approximately one-sixth of the 
District’s population resides on 
farms, of which there are in the Dis- 
trict approximately 435,000, with 
total land area of 47 million acres. 
Figures for the year 1925 are the 
latest available, showing the value 
of crops produced at 358 million dol- 





lars and of live stock produced, 185 
million dollars. 

The Fourth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict enjoys unequaled -transporta- 
tion facilities. Every major trunk 
line in the eastern half of the country 
traverses its territory. This has made 
the largest centers important points 
for the distribution of commodities 
at wholesale. The volume of retail 
trade in this territory is enormous 
and we boast of some of the finest 
and best equipped retail merchandis- 
ing units in the United States. 

To finance this tremendous volume 
of production and distribution, there 
are in the Fourth District approxi- 
mately 2,000 banks, having total 
bank deposits of about five billions of 
dollars, nearly one-half of which is 
represented by savings deposits, re- 
flecting the thrift of our people. 

The accompanying tables give in 
concise form definite information as 
to the economic position of the 
Fourth Reserve District. They 
emphasize our importance not only 
as producers, but as consumers of 
raw materials and employers of 
labor, and justify the designation of 
this territory as ‘‘The Hub of the 
Nation’s workshop’’. 


Flowers and Deficits 


A member of the Credit Depart- 
ment of one of the larger midwestern 
banks tells the following story: 

Not so long ago our bank had the 
account of a man in the bakery busi- 
ness. He carried an average balance 
of between two hundred and three 
hundred thousand dollars. 

One Monday morning it was sud- 
denly discovered that the account 
had been closed out. Five or six of- 
ficers were immediately put on the 
job of discovering what had _ hap- 
pened. It was learned that the man 
was leaving for Europe. 

The bank sent him flowers as a 
parting gift to make his journey 
pleasant and a little later sent him 
eandy. Then, they sent books for 
him to read on the voyage; but no 
result seemed forthcoming. The ac- 
count was not sent back to the bank. 

Finally, some one suggested that 
an analysis of the account be made 
to determine just how profitable it 
was. It was discovered that the 
bank had been spending about five 
hundred dollars a month more in 
taking care of the many transactions 
in this account than it could earn on 
the loanable balance carried. 
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Mass production is an economy only when the demand for the product requires mass production. Some have 
thought that mass production should come first and that sales would follow. There is no experience to prove 
this a sound assumption. 


Watch Inventories and Collections As 


A Check On Today’s Statements 


ITH all our modern facilities 
and conveniences, conduct of 
business today, of course, differs 
greatly from the cumbersome meth- 
ods of decades ago; but there are 
some well-founded principles of busi- 
ness practice which will never change. 
One of them is, that nothing is 
bought until it is paid for; and it is 
only an immature mind that will 
argue that point. 

The family unit, eager for each 
article of new-day luxury (and find- 
ing most any object of the heart’s 
desire easily available for a down- 
payment pittance) may not be quite 
so aware of this fundamental as is 
the business house. 

Modern business must be operated 
on the same fundamental principles 
that have made successful businesses 
in the past. Goods must be made 
economically, must be sold econom- 
ically and must be paid for prompt- 
ly. The banker must see these things 
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By C. L. CORCORAN 


in financial statements of borrowers. 

By carefully following trends and 
developments in business, a banker 
will sense what the important items 
in a financial statement are. The 
relative importance of various items 
in various businesses varies from 
time to time. Nevertheless there is 
a denominator common to all. That 
is the sales item. 


How Credit Departments Have 
Been Hampered 


Time was when, if a financial state- 
ment showed a two-to-one ratio, with 
current assets twice the size of eur- 
rent liabilities, the business was con- 
sidered in safe condition. While this 
ratio factor still is an important con- 
sideration, we pay a good deal of 
attention to the comparison of total 
debt with total assets and net worth. 


So much depends upon production 
and distribution that our examina- 


Vice President, Central United National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 


tion of a business must be taken right 
into the sales department, and into 
the factory. 

Because this is the era of the sales- 
man, the tendency has been in many 
businesses to give the sales depart- 
ment right of way over every other 
department. The credit department 
has had to serve the sales depart- 
ment rather than to protect the busi- 
ness as a whole. 

Terms of sale in many instances 
have been granted that would not 
have been sanctioned by the eredit 
department; but the credit manager 
has been told that it is his job to 
analyze the customer from the stand- 
point of the terms granted and not 
from any other standpoint. The re- 
sult is that many sales have been 
foreed. 

In the feverish struggle for dis- 
tribution in a period when produc- 
tion has mounted to high records, 
some of the well-founded principles 
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of business have been slighted. Sales 
volume has kept well ahead of pro- 
duction volume; but this has thrown 
a heavy burden upon the collection 
department, which is charged with 
the task of turning sales into cash. 
Very often the collection department 
falls down under the burden. There 
is disaster in such a situation. 

He is an exceptional man who, out 
on the frontiers of business, is so well 
vested in ability and power as to be 
able at any and all times to handle a 
sale from the viewpoints of credit, 
production and inventory ; especially 
in these times when the tendency of 
the consumer is to buy from hand to 
mouth. 


Small Inventories Advised 


We do not discredit this tendency, 
we do not minimize the importance 
of the salesman; but we do counsel 
the manufacturer with this hand-to- 
mouth market to do his buying in 
the same way, to carry small inven- 
tories rather than large ones. This is 
essential in tuning in with changing 
conditions. 

It is essential, also, from the bank- 
er’s viewpoint to examine financial 
statements with particular regard to 
inventories, to make comparison with 
previous years as far back as records 
are available. 

When a manufacturer is criticized 
by his banker for the size of his in- 
ventory, the usual reply is that he 
must buy in quantity in order to get 
a lower price, and that he must 
manufacture by mass _ production 
methods in order to get low produc- 
tion costs. ~ 

In answer, the banker says ‘‘O. K., 
if net returns are proper; but if you 
buy in such large quantities that the 
interest on the cost of your raw mate- 
rial more than offsets the advantage 
gained by the quantity price, and if 
you produce in such large quantities 
that the interest on your inventory 
is more than the saving in produc- 
tion cost, you have no genuine econ- 
omy in the end.’’ 

The factor of competition may be 
called up in his argument, and still 
the figures show that quantity buy- 
ing and mass production do not net 
him a real saving. If such be the 
ease, something is wrong with the 
management. 

An examination of personnel is 
indicated and findings acted upon. 

Otherwise the bank should request 
reduction of the line of credit. It 
should also insist upon a decrease in 
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payables and uncollected accounts 
rather than an inerease of the 
manufacturer’s inventory. 
Comparisons Must Be Made 

In all of this I am assuming that 
the banker who is studying the finan- 
cial statement of a business will have 
something to check that financial 
statement against, either previous 
statements of the same business, set 


v v 


5 Points 
At Which To Check 


A Borrowing Business 


1. Goods must be made 
economically, sold econom- 
ically, and paid for promptly. 

2. A credit department 
should protect a business 
and not be subservient to the 
sales department. 


3. When merchants buy 
from hand to mouth, the 
manufacturer should keep 
his own inventories small. 


4. More distress is caused 
manufacturers by poor col- 
lections than by any other 
single item. 

5. High pressure sales 
methods frequently result in 
stubborn collections. 


v Vv 


up on a comparative basis, or state- 
ments of other concerns in the same 
industry. 

If he does not have these avail- 
able in his own credit files, they can 
be secured through the Robert Morris 
Associates, the national association 
of bank credit men, or from connec- 
tions which he may have established 
in the larger cities. In any event, 
these comparisons should be secured 
so that the credit officer may know 
just how his local concern compares 
in its set-up with others in the busi- 
ness. That is the best way to learn 
what competition really is in any 
given industry. 

Perhaps more distress is caused by 
poor collections than by any other 
single item. Therefore the credit of- 





ficer of a bank should watch very 
carefully the aecounts receivable 
item on the financial statement under 
his serutiny. 

If this item—interpreting the total 
in the light of the turnover in rela- 
tion to the sales—appears too large, 
the manufacturer’s attention cer- 
tainly should be called to it and the 
matter investigated in more or less 
detail. 

The variation in terms naturally 
depends upon the product sold, and 
this, obviously, depends largely upon 
the length of time the product pur- 
chased will serve the buyer. Food, 
for example, consumed the day it is 
bought, must of necessity be a cash 
item, while a $100,000 machine de- 
signed to serve a factory for several 
years is properly paid for over a 
longer period. 





Poor Collections Usually Caused 


By Faulty Sales Methods 


While there occasionally appear 
improperly managed collection de- 
partments, evidenced by poor col- 
lections, many subscribe to the idea 
that it is more common today to find 
the trouble in sales methods. High 
pressure sales frequently result in 
stubborn collections and such col- 
lections usually result in the attempt 
to substitute borrowed capital for 
the working capital tied up in the 
receivables. The extension of loans 
to a business which has slow collec- 
tions does not result in safe loans. 

One of the most difficult tasks con- 
fronting the banker is that of keep- 
ing abreast with business develop- 
ments, trends and changes in meth- 
ods. Daily readings of one’s local 
newspapers keeps one informed on 
many things in the immediate fore- 
ground of activity; while the selec- 
tion of a New York newspaper which 
covers national and_ international 
events is likewise important. It goes 
without much emphasis that journals 
of the banking business should be ex- 
amined constantly. But in all his 
reading, the banker first must devise 
his own program of selection. 

But in this melting pot of expe- 
rience, problems, and attending suc- 
cesses and failures, the all-important 
part of the day’s work for the bank 
eredit man is that, in studying finan- 
cial statements, he needs to watch 
the items of inventories and collee- 
tions. They reveal rich stories as to 
whether the manufacturer considers 
that goods are sold before or after 
they are paid for. 
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The Terminal Branch office of the Cleveland Trust Co. in the Medical Arts Building, Cleveland. This 
beautiful wood-paneled banking room will be of special interest to A. B. A. delegates. 


An Outline of Management 


ASED on the system used in handling the 
branches of The Cleveland Trust Co. 


HE successful and efficient oper- 

ation of a system of branch banks 
like ours is, first of all, as in any 
other large business, founded on an 
efficient and loyal organization. No 
one factor is so important as the per- 
sonnel and the greatest care must be 
exercised in choosing new employees. 

As promotions should be made 
from the ranks, it follows that the 
only positions filled from the outside 
are those of junior clerks, typists 
and stenographers. Tellers are, for 
the most part, selected from book- 
keepers who have the intelligence, 


character and personality. Man- 
agers and assistant managers are, 
In most eases, selected from the 


ranks of tellers. Here again charac- 
ter, personality, intelligenee and 
experience are the tests of fitness. 

To insure smooth, efficient and 
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By F. H. HOUGHTON 


Vice President, Cleveland Trust Co. 


Five Bank 
Management Essentials 


1. Give first attention to 
developing an efficient and 
loyal organization. 


2. Make promotions from 
the ranks. 


3. Keep definite and clear- 
ly defined rules before em- 
ployees. 

4. Arrange periodical in- 
dependent audits. 

5. Have separate commit- 


tees on discount, real estate, 
and collateral loans. 


economical operation of a large num- 
ber of branches, uniformity of 
method, definite and clearly defined 
rules and regulations, and appro- 
priate forms universally used are 
absolutely necessary. 

The Cleveland Trust Co. has its 
working rules printed in loose-leaf 
form containing complete and de- 
tailed instruction for the guidance 
of its employees. These rules are re- 
vised every year or two and brought 
up-to-date and every branch has sev- 
eral copies. 

The audit department operates 
entirely independently of the bank- 
ing department. Many of these 
branch audit reports are submitted 
directly to the president and by him 
routed to the vice president in charge 
of the branches. All exceptions cited 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Four Classes of Savings Pay 


Advertise For Them 


HEN the banks of this country 

first began to invite savings 
business, their chief appeal reflected 
the social aspects of thrift. They 
went out after the smallest accounts, 
and because such accounts were 
naturally obtained without much 
difficulty, they very often got them 
in inconvenient volume. 

Especially during the first two dee- 
ades of this century, when indus- 
trial expansion was demanding work- 
ing capital in ever-growing volume, 
innumerable schemes were developed 
to attract savings depositors, and al- 
most all of them worked. The trouble 
was that they brought only depositors 
rather than worth-while deposit 
totals. 


Two-Thirds of Accounts Only 


2% of Total Savings 


The checking account service 
charge movement was well under 
way before the savings situation re- 
ceived much attention. Then one of 
the banks in Chicago went through 
its 150,000 savings accounts and dis- 
covered that the aggregate balances 
of 100,000 of its accounts amounted 
to less than 2% of its savings de- 
posit totals. The same investigation 
convinced that particular bank that 
an active savings balance bearing in- 
terest must be at least twice as large 
as a non-interest account before it 
becomes really profitable. 

The wide publicity which this ex- 
haustive analysis received has had 
its continuing and salutary effect. 
Elaborate schemes for attracting 
large numbers of small accounts no 
longer appeal to the banker as once 
they did. Banks want savings busi- 
ness, of course, but they want the 
kind of business that will pay its 
own way. 

In most cities business of this 
nature falls into four classifications : 

1. Reserve accounts—of business 
concerns and their executives, and of 
men and women who may be made to 
see the advantage of maintaining 
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By FRANCIS R. MORISON 


“The dean of Cleveland’s Financial Advertising” 


substantial balances where they will 
be immediately available and will 
also earn a fair interest. 

2. Investment accounts—particu- 
larly those of men and women of 
moderate means who may be led to 
appreciate the safety, interest return 
and unusual convertibility of the sav- 
ings account, and perceive the pos- 
sibilities of compound interest. 

3. Regular savings accounts—of 
those who may be convineed that sue- 
cess in saving depends upon frequent 
and regular deposits, and whose ac- 
counts may ultimately be developed 
into the investment class account. 

4. Foreigners’ accounts—of those 


v Vv 


4. Classes of 
Accounts That Pay 


1. Reserve Accounts —- of 
concerns and their executives 
and of individuals who wish 
to maintain sizable balances 


immediately available but 


drawing interest. 


2. Investment Accounts— 
of people who want unusual 
safety and liquidity and 
perceive the possibilities of 
compound interest. 

3. Regular Savings Ac- 
counts—of those who want 
to build investment accounts 
by regular and frequent de- 
posits. 

4. Foreigners’ Accounts— 
of those whose old-world 
thrift makes educational ad- 
vertising unnecessary but 
who must be assured that 
the bank is altogether safe. 


whose old-world thrift makes eduea- 
tional advertising unnecessary, but 
who must be assured that the bank 
they choose is altogether safe. 

Appeals to these groups will 
naturally vary, but in every case the 
establishment of prestige and the 
cultivation of good will must be 
major considerations in the advertis- 
ing. 

The good things about your bank. 
the things that constitute its claims 
to patronage, are worth telling about 
more than once. It is the proper 
function of your advertising to fix 
in the mind of your public where 
your bank is, what it does, the pro- 
tection it affords deposits, the con- 
servatism of its management and the 
quality and scope of its service to the 
end that when this man or that 
woman requires banking service he 
or she will think first of your bank 
as a safe depository, a dependable 
agent and ally, a faithful friend. 

The fundamental weakness of most 
bank advertising has always lain in 
the fact that it is so largely directed 
to those whose accounts must neces- 
sarily be small rather than to those 
whose business is sure to be a source 
of substantial profit to the bank. 
Most of the people whose business 
you desire are likely to feel that a 
certain dignity in advertising reflects 
a reassuring conservatism in man- 
agement whereas sensational word- 
ing and striking illustrations might 
indicate the opposite. 


Make Advertising Representative 


of Bank 


When you talk across the desk 
with customers and prospective cus- 
tomers you are not boisterous and 
you do not try to be funny. You 
weigh your words pretty carefully. 

Your advertising must say what you 
yourself would say to the public if you 
but had the time and opportunity. 

If you can make it do that, it will 
prove not just an expense, but rather 
a particularly productive investment. 
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“‘We congratulate you, Mr. Livewire, upon the manner in which you have handled Mr. Leader’s 
application. You have presented our loan committee with a complete picture of his business. If 
you have impressed Mr. Leader as favorably as you have impressed us, you have made a valuable 








new customer for the bank.” 


How To Handle Borrowers 
The Wrong Way—The Right Way 


RESENTED in two acts and nine scenes 
as a practical lesson for junior officers. 


By J. R. DAVIS 


Vice President, Bank of Italy, National Trust and Savings Assn., Los Angeles 


Act I— Scene One 
Lobby of Worst Bank & Rust Co. 


(Enter Mr. Leader, owner of the 
largest department store in the city 
and a customer of a competing local 
bank for 15 years. Greets Mr. Dead- 
wood, junior officer.) 

Mr. Deadwood: Why, good morn- 
ing, Mr. Leader! You are quite a 
stranger in our bank. 

Mr. Leader: I have always held 
your bank in high regard, and came 
over to see if you would like to make 
me a loan and handle my store ae- 
count. 

Mr. Deadwood: This certainly 
sounds interesting. How much 
money would you need? 
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Mr. Leader: 
$25,000. 


Right now about 


Mr. Deadwood: For an amount of 
that size, it will be necessary to have 
a financial statement for our loan 
committee. 

Mr. Leader: I thought that would 
be necessary, and here it is. 


LEADER DEPARTMENT STORE 
ASSETS 


Cee Th WOE nk icacdsneds $ 12,472 40 
Acets. receivable ........ 22,806.00 
Merchandise ............ 126,824.80 


Prepaid Ins., ete. ........ 927.40 
Furniture, fixtures and 

delivery equipment..... 22,481.60 
Personal investments 38,700.00 


$224,212.20 


LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable ........ $ 52,864.20 
Notes payable, banks...... None 
Notes payable others...... 5,000.00 
Reserves for depreciation 
and bad Aeccts.......... 
INGO WOU fcc kiccc cs 


5,200.00 
161,148.00 


$224,212.20 
Mr. Deadwood: We have always 
wanted your business, but thought 
you had been at the First Currency 
Bank so many years, it would not be 

possible to persuade you to change. 
Mr. Leader: I have always been 
treated well at the Curreney Bank, 
but their loaning limit is $12,500, 
which often makes it necessary to 
send my notes to a correspondent 
bank. I expect to continue to grow 
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and want to do business with a bank 
large enough to handle all my needs. 

Mr. Deadwood: Awfully glad you 
came in, Mr. Leader. I'll take the 
matter up with our loan committee 
and have a favorable answer shortly. 

Mr. Leader: I will want this 
money by the end of the week, as i 
want to discount my bills. 


Scene Two 


_ Loan Committee 
Next Morning. 


Directors Rooms. 

in Session. 

Chairman: We have ealled you in 
about this loan to Mr. Leader. 

Mr. Deadwood: Yes, yes,....yes 
sir! Isn’t it fine that we are going to 
get this account—I just ean’t but 
help feeling elated. 

Chairman: For what purpose does 
Mr. Leader need this money ? 

Mr. Deadwood: Er.r.r....why, he 
needs it in his business. 

Chairman: How is he going to pay 
it back? 

Mr. Deadwood: Well... .errr... 
said he wanted it for 90 days. 

Chairman: What volume of busi- 
ness is he doing? Did you obtain his 
profit and loss statement ? 

Mr. Deadwood: No.0.0. . 
ask him—we all know 
largest store in town. 

Chairman: Of what does this item 
of $38,700 in personal investments 
consist ? 

Mr. Deadwood: Why, I didn’t ask 
him. We all know that he owns his 
home. 

Chairman: I notice that his ae- 
counts payable are over $52,000. Are 
any of these past due, or is that the 
average amount of accounts payable, 
or is this amount abnormally high at 
this time ? 

Mr. Deadwood: Why, the Leader 
is the biggest department store in 
town, and everyone knows that it 
is absolutely good. | 

Chairman: What is this notes pay- 
able to others to the amount of 
$5,000 ? 

Mr. Deadwood: 


. I didn’t 
he has the 


I didn’t ask him. 

Chairman: Well, Mr. Deadwood. 
I think you had better go back and 
get more complete information. 

Mr. Deadwood: But, Mr. Chair- 
man, can’t I tell Mr. Leader that we 
want his business and will take care 
of him? 

Chairman: You must get this ad- 
ditional information, first. It must 
be in our files for the bank examiner 
and for our own use. 
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8 Things The Loan 
Committtee Should 
Know About A 


Borrower 


1. Theassetsand liabilities 
of his business. 

2. The use that will be 
made of the money bor- 
rowed. 

3. The source of income 
out of which the loan will be 
paid. 

4. A profit and loss state- 
ment of the business. 

5. An analysis of invest- 
ments shown in the assets. 

6. An analysis of accounts 
payable. 

7. An analysis of notes 
payable. 

8. A statement of normal 
seasonal borrowings. 


Vv Vv 


Scene Three 


Mr. Deadwood and his wife are 
leaving for the theatre 


Mrs. Deadwood: What do you 
think of my new fur wrap, dear? I 











Mrs. Deadwood: “How do you like the fur 
wrap I bought on the strength of your getting 


a big raise, dear? 
Mr. Deadwood: ‘There isn’t going to be any 
raise. Our loan committee is a bunch of 
human crabs.” 





bought it on the strength of your 
getting a big raise in salary because 
you secured that fine account of the 
Leader Store for the bank. 

Mr. Deadwood: There isn’t going 
to be any raise. Our loan committee 
is a buneh of human erabs. When a 
fellow works hard and tries to land a 
fine account, they throw a monkey 
wrench into the works. Now, they 
want me to go over and ask a lot of 
impertinent questions of Mr. Leader, 
Let them do their own dirty work— 
I won’t go near him. 


Scene Four 


Corner of Main and Broadway, 
Four days later 

Mr. Leader: Good morning, Mr. 
Deadwood. I have been wondering 
about that loan. Weren’t you people 
interested? I heard nothing from 
you, and had to make arrangements 
with the Curreney Bank to again 
earry me for the limit and to have 
their city correspondent handle the 
balance. What did your people think 
of my business? 

Mr. Deadwood: Well.... er.r.r.. 
it’s a fine day, but do you think it 
will rain? 


Act Il—Scene One 
Lobby of First Progressive Bank 


(Enter Mr. Leader, owner of the 
largest department store in the city 
and customer of a competing local 
bank for 15 years. Greets Mr. Live- 
wire, junior officer.) 

Mr. Livewire: Good morning, Mr. 
Leader. It certainly is a pleasure to 
greet you in our bank. 

Mr. Leader: I came over to see 
about a banking connection with 
your institution. I need $25,000 by 
the end of this week, and, as you 


know, the loaning limit of the First | 


Currency Bank is $12,500. 


but I need a bank big enough to take 
care of the requirements of my grow- 
ing business, and would rather not 
depend upon the First Currency 
having an out-of-town bank carry 
my loans. 

Mr. Livewire: Our financial set- 
up is such that we are abundantly 
able to care for the needs of any local 
business or industry. We have the 
money to loan, and will gladly handle 
any requirement which is in con- 


They | 
have always been mighty good to me, | 





formity with the principles of sound | 


banking. For a loan of the amount 


you ask, we would require a complete | 


(Continued on page 54) 
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The Local Bank’s Portfolio 


ANKERS in smaller cities are not 

always in a position to study the 
bond market as closely as large city 
bankers. However, they can and 
should have a definite investment 
policy assuring a sound list of sea- 
soned securities returning a fair 
yield. The important factors to be 
considered in formulating a sound 
bond investment policy may be stated 
as: Safety, diversification, market- 
ability, yield, appreciation, and 
maturity. 


1. Safety 


The primary purpose of a bond 
account is the profitable investment 
of funds. In the ease of a bank, a 
large element of responsibility enters 
in, due to the fact that the funds so 
invested have been entrusted to the 
bank by depositors. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the 
safety factor is of paramount im- 
portance to any institution which is 
investing the funds of others. This 
is particularly true in the case of 
a country bank which does not have 
the force necessary to watch all the 
various developments of the bond 
market and of individual issues. 

Such a bank needs to make sure, 
before purchasing a bond, that it is 
of sufficiently high calibre as not to 
leave any doubt about the safety of 
its interest payments. While an in- 
dividual may conceivably be justified 
in speculating on a weak bond yield- 
ing 9%, with the idea that the com- 
pany’s position might improve suffi- 
ciently to warrant a higher price for 
its bond issue, a bank should never 
take such a chance. 

However, it is not necessary for a 
bank to go to the other extreme and 
purchase only United States govern- 
ment bonds. There are plenty of 
high-grade issues of railroads, indus- 
trials and utilities available for bank 
investment, which afford a fair re- 
turn combined with a high degree of 
safety. 


2. Diversification 


The merits of diversification have 
80 persistently been instilled into the 
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By D. C. ELLIOTT 


Economist, The Midland Bank, Cleveland 





z= Six 
\ Elements 
= For 


A Small 
Bank’s 


Investment Policy 


1. A bank without experts 
to watch all the develop- 
ments in the investment field 
needs to be particularly care- 
ful to purchase bonds with 
the safety factor pronounced. 


2. Too much diversifica- 
tion may be almost as bad a 
mistake as too little; a small 
list being more likely to re- 
ceive attention than a large 
one. 


3. Activity of market 
demand is one of the best 
protections against the ac- 
cumulation of slow assets in 
the investment account. 


4. The lowest-yield bonds 
are generally first-class 
issues; those with medium 
yield are either second grade 
or are good issues with less 
liquidity; and the highest- 
yield bonds are speculative 
or low-grade. 


5. High-grade convertible 
bonds give a bank an oppor- 
tunity to share in the growth 
of corporation earnings; but 
it must be remembered that 
their prices are likely to fluc- 
tuate with the prices of the 
stock into which they are 
convertible. 


6. Maturity dates need to 
be spread more or less evenly 
over rather a long period. 


minds of investors that it may be well 
to offer a word of caution against 
carrying diversification to an ex- 
treme. For example, a country bank 
with $250,000 to invest in bonds 
would probably be better off with a 
list of 30 or 40 issues than with one 
of 100 or more. The danger in too 
large a list is that it becomes un- 
wieldly. There are too many issues 
to watch, and consequently these do 
not receive the individual attention 
which can be devoted to a smaller 
selection. 

The selection of different types of 
securities is largely a matter of in- 
dividual taste. Most banks desire a 
certain amount in United States 
bonds as a_ backlog—particularly 
member banks, who can use such 
bonds as collateral against borrow- 
ings from the federal reserve banks. 

Outside of government issues, a 
fairly equal distribution between 
railroads, utilities and industrials 
might prove desirable, with perhaps 
a few high-grade foreign bonds. 

A suggested division of a little dif- 
ferent sort might be to put 40% into 
government securities, 30% into 
high-grade liquid issues, 10%, into 
high-grade non-liquid bonds, and 
20% into sound convertible bonds. 


3. Marketability 


There may come a time when a 
bank finds it necessary to sell a fairly 
substantial portion of its bond hold- 
ings, or it may desire to sell certain 
issues and use the proceeds to pur- 
chase other issues. Hence it is de- 
sirable that part of the bond list be 
it: well-known, active issues listed on 
a reputable exchange and readily 
salable, and that the unlisted issues 
which are earried should be at least 
moderately active. 


4. Yield 


How great a yield can a banker 
obtain within the limits of reason- 
able safety? Sometimes the desire 
for the greatest possible income leads 
to the sacrifice of safety, and this 
must be guarded against. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Branch Banking 


An Editorial 


N AUGUST, Mr. Elisha Walker, chairman 
of Transamerica Corporation, issued a state- 
ment on branch banking to the press based on 
a circular sent for him (but not in his name) 
to the editors of financial journals—including 
The Bankers Monthly. He said in part: 


“In a considerable proportion of cases the jour- 
nals we consulted had refrained from taking an 
editorial stand on either side of this contro- 
verted subject. In some of those instances, 
however, the general attitude of the publication 
might be inferred from the tenor of articles 
published by it. 

“Using our best judgment in gauging editorial 
leanings, it would appear from replies so far 
examined that approximately 35 per cent of 
the banking periodicals have refrained from tak- 
ing an editorial stand on the subject of wider 
branch operation; that a few—about 5 per cent— 
have at various times published editorials which 
might be interpreted in support of either side of 
the question; that about 10 per cent are opposed 
to branch banking or its extension; that about 
15 per cent incline toward a favorable position 
with relation to the extension of branch facili- 
ties, and that an additional 35 per cent favor 
such extension. 


“In brief, 50 per cent of the editors from whom 
we have heard incline toward favoring the exten- 
sion of branch banking and 35 per cent have re- 
frained from espousing either side.”’ 


This magazine has taken a student’s rather 
than a politician’s position on the question of 
extending branch banking in the United States. 
We believe that disinterested authorities are 
still in that position—although the swing of 
opinion away from legal restrictions to the 
extension of banking service through branches 
is fairly evident. 


This was commented on in our staff report 
of the A. B. A. convention in San Francisco, 
which read in part: 


“It was interesting to compare the spirit in 
which the American bankers gathered at San 
Francisco with that which animated them at 
their national convention in Los Angeles, three 
years ago. Then, the difference of opinion on 
branch banking as a proper, or even permissible 
development, was so sharp that it carried dis- 
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cussion beyond the bounds of good nature on 
more than one occasion. Last month those most 
favorable to branch banking were more notable 
in number, and the opinion that branch and 
chain banking is demanded in many situations 
seemed to sway more minds. 

“The conditions which have called branch 
banking into necessity were, however, almost 
universally deplored. As one banker put it, 
‘we had a condition some ten years ago where 
there were a good many more banks in the 
United States than there were bankers, and since 
a lot of so-called bankers declined to make real 
bankers of themselves, absorptions and failure 
were as certain as sunrise.” 


As long ago as 1926, when opposition to 
branch banking was, to say the least, more 
vocal than it is today, we published in the 
same number companion articles by Isaac N. 
Powell of Chicago and R. Gordon Wasson of 
New York entitled ‘‘The Neighborhood Bank 
—What It Protects and How It Serves’”’ and 
“The Branch Banker’s Viewpoint.” 

Our editorial opinion, as far as we have 
been able to crystallize it on such data as 
we have before us, is expressed on page ll 
of this number, immediately below the main 
title of the magazine, as follows: 


‘“‘A banking unit is the place where sits a finan- 
cially and mentally able banker with the right 
to say yes or no. Every community unit has 
a right to at least one of them.” 


This statement is anything but an attempt 
to carry water on both shoulders. It is a 
clear-cut advocacy of unit banking—though it 
does leave open for further study the question 
of whether the units should or should not be 
separate corporations locally owned. 

On that question we still agree with Secre- 
tary Andrew Mellon, whom we quoted in a 
recent issue as follows: 


“Our banking structure, the product of many 
years of experience, is part of an intricate eco- 
nomic fabric whose parts are closely adjusted to 
one another and a too-rapid reorganization would 
be likely to create serious and costly disturbances 
that would affect the entire country.” 
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“wo 4-HOUR 
PROTECTION 


DIEBOLD-LAKE ERIE GAS 


™ DAY... 


A DIEBOLD BANK VAULT 


"NIGHT 


DIEBOLD VAULTS close banks to bandits at night—now Diebold-Lake Erie Gas disarms bandits in broad 





daylight! At night crooks despair of opening a Diebold Vault Door when it is closed and fully checked. 
They have thrown away their electric torches and their nitroglycerin, and use firearms instead. Now 
they are daylight bandits—dangerous fellows, that take a bank unawares while its vaults are open and 
its valuables unlocked. Armed to the teeth, they’re a menace to life as well as property. * * Diebold 
has turned its attention to bank protection even while the Diebold Vault Door is open. Today, with 
harmless but effective gas, we protect banks, their property, employees, and patrons against bandits. 
This gas renders the bandit helpless instantly, and keeps him that way until the police arrive. * * 
The Diebold-Lake Erie Gas installation is so arranged that it will completely cover the room in a few 
seconds. Any teller can set it off—even with his hands above his head. The bandit is captured then and 
there. No one is hurt. No money is lost. * * We now present 24-hour bank protection—Diebold-Lake 


Erie Gas by day—Diebold Bank Vault by night. Write for booklet on gas installation and full particulars. 


Diebold 


Safe and Lock Company, Canton, Ohio 


Seventy Years of Bank Service 
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Cleveland and Ohio Securities On 


The Cleveland Stock Exchange 


HE Cleveland Stock 
Exchange, founded in 
1899, ranks among the 
leading exchanges as an 


By C. B. WHITCOMB 


Secretary, Cleveland Stock Exchange 


1900—1930 


Votume oF TRADING ON THE CLEVELAND Stock EXCHANGE 
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outstanding security mar- 
ket. Its location is ideal, 
midway between the large 
Eastern markets and the 
large market of Chicago 
and in the heart of the 
large industrial center of 
the country. 
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There are 40 members, 
among them, large and 
well-known firms belong- 
ing to the New York Stock 
Exchange and others. 

The price of seats has 
risen from $2,900 in 1925 
to $15,000 in 1929. A few 
months ago the governing 
committee deemed it ad- 
visable to enlarge the 
membership by authoriz- 
ing a limited number of 
associate memberships. 
The interest which this 
type of membership at- 
tracted, still further 
brings to light the regard 
held for the Cleveland 
Exchange by financial in- 
stitutions located outside 
of Cleveland. 

There are listed for trading 245 
issues. 1929 was the greatest year in 
its history for the listing of addi- 
tional issues. There have been ap- 


proximately 7,638,000 shares listed 
with a valuation in excess of $600,- 


000,000. 


Some Issues Are Dual Listings 


A number of the issues are dual 
listings, that is, they are listed either 
on one of the large Eastern ex- 
changes, or on other large exchanges 
in the Mid-west. It has been the ex- 
perience, many times, that companies 
desire to have their securities listed 
first on a mid-western exchange be- 
fore they are listed for trading on 


one of the large New York Ex- 
changes. Trading, in these issues, 
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—— $10,000,000 Stock Value 
coe $500.000 Bond Value 
125,000 Shares of Stock 





In the above chart, the value of stocks on the Cleveland Exchange is 
represented in units of $10,000,000, so that the figures 1, 2, 3, and so on 
along the left side, represent one $10,000,000 unit, two $10, ‘000, 000 units, 
and so on. This is true also of the value of bonds, which is measured in units 
of $500,000, and of the number of shares of stock, which is measured in units 
of 125,000 shares. This chart makes clear the gradual downward trend of bonds 
as against the upward trend of the value of stocks and the number of shares 
purchased over a period of 29 years. 1929 shows a reversal of this situation. 


often falls off materially when the 
securities are listed finally in an 
Eastern market, but it has been the 
experience of late that, while for a 
short time this trading does transfer 
to the Eastern market, much of the 
trading returns to Cleveland. 

When a company has had its seeur- 
ities listed on both the Cleveland and 
New York Exchanges, and the eom- 
pany has undergone merger opera- 
tions or recapitalization, it has listed 
the securities of the new set-up both 
on the Cleveland and New York Ex- 
changes. 


Prices Have Appreciated 
Gradually 


Prices have not fluctuated violent- 
ly. The appreciation in prices has 
been of a gradual nature over a long 
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The 54 Most Active Stocks 
Listed On The Cleveland 
Stock Exchange 


Allen Industries, ao 9 

American Multigra 

Apex Electrical Mine Co. 

Bond Stores, Inc. ““A”’ 

Bond Stores, Inc. “B”’ 

Byers Machine “A” 

City Ice & Fuel Co. 

Clark, Fred G. 

Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Pfd. 

Cleveland Railway 

Cleveland Securities P. Lien, Pfd. 

Electric Controller & Mfg. 

Faultless Rubber Co. 

Ferry Cap and Set Screw Co. 

Foote-Burt 

Geometric Stamping 

Halle Bros. 

Harbauer, The, Co. 

India Tire & Rubber Co. 

Jaeger Machine Co. 

Kaynee Company 

Lake Erie Bolt & Nut 

Lamson & Sessions 

Miller Wholesale Drug 

Mohawk Rubber Co. 

Myers, F. E. & Bros. 

Nationa! Refining 

Nationa! Tile Co. 

Nestle LeMur, “A” 

Nineteen Hundred Corp., “‘A”’ 

Ohio Brass Co., “B” 

Packard Electric Co. 

Packer Corporation 

Paragon Refining Co., Cl. B. Com. 

Paragon Voting ‘trust Cts. 

Patterson-Sargent 

Reliance Mfg. Co. 

Richman Bros. 

Robbins & Myers, Inc., V. T. C. 

Seiberling Rubber 

Selby Shoe Co. 

Sherwin-Williams 

Standard Textile Products Co. 

Standard, “‘A”’ pfd. 

Standard, “B”’ pfd. 

Stearns, F. B. Co. 

The Stouffer Corp. “A” 

Thompson Products, Inc. “A” 

Weinberger Drug Stores, Inc. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
BANKS 

Cleveland Trust 

Guardian Trust 

Midland Bank (Indorsed) 

Union Trust Co. 





period of years. Even during the 
recent crises, prices did not fall off 
as abruptly as was the case in many 
issues listed elsewhere. 

The growth of trading is well 
brought out by these figures: 


1900 1910 
Stocks, shares........ 82,199 178,180 
Stocks, value......$: 5,223,116 $7,965,102 
Bonds, value....... $1,137,420 $3,575,870 

1920 1928 


Cal 943,257 2,122,685 
. $40,705,518 $114,366,462 
$609,300 


Stocks, shares 
Stocks, value... 
Bonds, value....... $941,200 


A plan is now in operation where- 
by stocks may be loaned for market 
and other purposes. This permits 
carrying for absentee owners who 
may not be back in the city to make 
delivery for several weeks. It also 
attracts short-time loans on stock. 
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* NATIONAL BANK of . 
BOSTON 


Con important NEW ENGLAND interest, and 
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ny many of national and international scope, are brought 
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together around a single council table in the directorate 
“| of THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK of BOSTON. 
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“Farmers’ notes for the purchase of agricultural implements, replaceable in a short time, as distinguished from fixed equipment, represent a 


high-grade type of loan.”” 


How To Select and Maintain 


iquid Agricultural Loans 


By H. N. STRONCK and J. EIGELBERNER 


N EVERY bank we have ex- 
amined, we have found that a high 
percentage of the charge-offs on agri- 
cultural loans could have _ been 
avoided had the bank insisted on a 
liquidation program at the time the 
slowness of the loan became obvious. 
We could cite numerous instances 
where liquidation at the proper time 
would have entailed a loss of only 
$500 to $1,000, as compared with the 
ultimate charge-off of $3,000 or more. 
In a former article we defined 
agricultural loans as a special form 
of credit extended to farmers to 
facilitate farm operations but quite 
distinct from farm mortgages, which 
constitute investment loans. 


We showed how, in a broad way, 
the general procedure of analysis is 
basically the same as that for com- 
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Consultants to Banks and Bankers 


f weres assets are those 
which are immediately 
available as cash, or which 
can be quickly converted into 
cash, e. g., call loans, amounts 
due from banks, exchanges 
for clearing house, loans eli- 
gible for rediscount, and se- 
curities enjoying a ready and 
reliable market.”’ — Encyclo- 
pedia of Banking and Finance. 


v v 


mercial loans. Yet, despite this fact, 
a very large number of country banks 
still run into difficulties on this type 
of loan and find themselves loaded 
with too much slow paper. 


In order to clarify the problem 
somewhat more, we are going to dis- 
cuss some of the most important 
types of agricultural loans incorpor- 
ating some detailed hints, as to pro- 
cedure, that have been successfully 
practiced by country bankers. 

A time loan secured by mortgaged 
farm property is not considered an 
agricultural loan. 

Agricultural loans inelude: 1. 
Dairying, 2. Cattle and hogs, 3. 
Sheep, 4. Crop furnish, 5. Diversified 
farming, 6. Equipment. 


Dairying Like Commercial Loan 


This type of loan more neariy ap- 
proaches a commercial loan than any 
other. A dairy is a milk factory and 
production and sales should be 

(Continued on page 26) 
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ue A BURGLAR ALARM — 
ON YOUR BANK ACCOUNT! 
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A SINGLE contact with the intricate wiring system of 
a burglar alarm brings deafening clangor and every 
cop for blocks around. A single drop of acid or ink 
eradicator on the intricate pattern of a Todd Greenbac 
Check brings hundreds of “voids” flashing forth in an 
unmistakable warning to the world. 

No other check offers you this unique service of 
protection for your funds. To provide utmost safety 








Greenbac Checks are guaranteed by insurance against 
alteration or counterfeiting of any kind. 

Distinguished by their rich appearance and “feel” 
as much as by their unique self-canceling feature, Todd 
Greenbac Checks have proved themselves fit financial 
representatives of the biggest businesses in America. 
Call the local Todd Office for a demonstration, or re- 
turn the coupon below directly to us. The Todd Com- 





is- against counterfeiting and alteration, Greenbac has a pany. Protectograph Division. Rochester, N. Y. Sole 
nt | complex series of interlocking designs in several colors. makers of the Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks and 
aid i Beneath this sensitive surface, the “voids” lie hidden, Todd Greenbac Checks. 
d E ready to leap out and frustrate the forger at the first 

‘ & attempted alteration. oe 
ed | Todd Greenbac Checks are made still safer by their bre Tisdty Auman Rede ae — 


an 





method of manufacture. Every sheet of Greenbac 
paper, every check, is registered, and handled only by 
bonded employees. Surplus scraps are burned daily 


Please send me further information about Todd Greenbac 


Checks. 








under supervision. Checks are never sold in blank. Name _ 
Lithographed or printed only to individual order, de- ddd 

. 4 ress. 

livered under seal, they become your personal currency. 

No one can possibly obtain checks like them. And Business. 














=| TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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planned the same as though you were 
manufacturing steel or wood prod- 
ucts. Loans arise usually to buy 
cows, feed, equipment or some simi- 
lar expenditure essentially of a capi- 
tal nature. The only problem is to 
insure the liquidation out of current 
earnings. 

The chattel mortgage on the stock 
or equipment is only a protection 
against ultimate loss. It does not 
provide for repayment of the prin- 
cipal except by closing out the busi- 
ness. 


Loans For Feeding Cattle 
And Hogs 


The maturity of a cattle feeding 
loan should be about the length of 
time required to accomplish the pur- 
pose in mind. On stockers, a longer 
time interval is required and these 
will run from nine to twelve months. 

On feeders, being essentially for 
quick fattening, the loan should run 
from 90 to 120 days, or 150 days in 
the case of baby beef. The time de- 
pends on the condition of the stock 
and the kind of feed. 

The prime considerations in deter- 
mining the amount, as well as the 
actual granting of the loans, are: 

1. Experience of borrower. This 
is essential. If he has had bad luck 
ir the past, look out for trouble, un- 
less this lack of success is in no way 
traceable to lack of knowledge, care- 
lessness or mismanagement. 

2. Price paid for stock. If pur- 
chased for long feeding, a wider 
margin should exist between the 
price paid and that normally to be 
expected. For short feeding, the 
margin may be less, due to the shorter 
time interval. A study of the market 
is necessary to determine the spread 
in price between cost and probable 
sale price. 

3. Condition of feeding yards. 
Cattle will put on weight faster in a 
well-drained, roomy yard with plenty 
of sunshine. 

4. Feed. The safest loan is the 
one made to a man who raises most of 
his feed. 

5. Chattel mortgage. This should 
give a detailed description of the ecat- 
tle included. Insist on a thorough 
inspection at frequent intervals. 

6. Range rights. In the ease of 
feeding on open range, the range 
right of the borrower plays an im- 
portant part. The kind of cattle also 
is vital. Here local experience is de- 
cisive. 

The factors to be considered in 
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How To Keep Your 
Note Case Liquid 


1. Help farmers to avoid 
getting into debt beyond 
their ability to pay. 

2. Work out with your 
agricultural customers a defi- 
nite program for paying the 
principal at maturity. 

3. Avoid a too-liberal ex- 
tension of loans on a long- 
term basis. 


4. Minimize extensions of 
loans as much as possible. 


5. Help and encourage 
farmers to diversify in order 
to get a distributed income 
so that money will be avail- 
able at various times of the 
year for the payment of ob- 
ligations. 


6. Carefully distinguish 
between agricultural loans 
and investment loans. Loans 
that are not liquidated from 
current operations should 
not be included in the com- 
mercial note case. 


7. Exercise greater firm- 
ness in dealing with slow 
lines. 


Vv Vv 


loans on hogs are much the same as 
those on cattle, except that market 
conditions play a more important 
part, perhaps, and the feeding period 
is shorter. 


Making Loans On Sheep 


In general, no matter how you pro- 
tect yourself, there is always a large 
margin of danger in sheep loans. 
This is due to the physical character- 
istics of the animal. In fact, even 
the most experienced bankers in the 
sheep country often incur consider- 
able losses. 

The principal kinds of loans in 
this category are loans on feeder 
lambs and loans on old ewes and 
range sheep. The feeder lamb busi- 
ness is rapidly becoming the princi- 
pal branch of the sheep industry and 





concerned 


our discussion will be 
with it. 

Experienced bankers claim that 
loans on old ewes and range sheep 
are most hazardous. As one promi- 
nent banker states ‘‘these old biddies 
ean simply close their eyes and die 
any time they choose. They usually 
choose to die along late in the spring, 
just before lambing, after you have 
fed them all winter.’’ On breeding 
ewes the principal factor is that of 
age. 

As in the ease of cattle feeding, 
experience is absolutely necessary. 
If a lamb is not properly fed and 
eared for, it will grow and gain 
weight without getting fat. 

A spread of two or three cents be- 
tween the price of the feeders and 
the market on fat lambs should be 
figured. Markets must be closely 
watched and lambs sold at proper 
weight, for in a slow market lambs of 
90 pounds are considered mutton 
and sell for a price little more than 
half the lamb price. 

In the ease of both eattle and 
sheep feeding, the borrower should 
be encouraged to buy a uniform 
quality as to sex, size and breed. He 
should feed in multiples of ear loads 
for broken lots bring lower prices. 

Finally, he should inspect fre- 
quently and have chattel mortgages 
include full deseription and cover in- 
crease, wool, feed or range rights. 
The inspections should be made by 
an experienced sheep man familiar 
with range and market conditions. 


Crop Furnish Loans Have 
High Risk 

Essentially in this type of loan the 
‘bank goes into partnership with the 
farmer and advances him money to 
put in and bring his crop to market. 
taking as security a lien on the crop 
itself. This works out all right ex- 
cept when there is a crop failure or a 
bumper crop with resultant low 
prices. When these occur, the banker 
holds the bag and accumulates an- 
other slow loan which usually re- 
quires more than a successful crop 
the next year to retire. 

The risk factor on this type of 
loan is very high and bankers are 
urging crop diversification as a pro- 
tection, both to themselves and to 
the farmer. This is working out well 
in many sections but there are many 
one-crop regions and in these the 
problem will always be acute. No 
matter how great the experience of 

(Continued on page 63) 
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PAPER PROFITS 


Profits from the paper and paper products 


industry in Wisconsin are a significant ele- 
ment in the balanced industrial and agri- 
cultural prosperity of this state. 


Inthe manufacture of paper, Wisconsin ranks 
third among all states with an annual pro- 


duction of more than $87,000,000.* In 


pulpwood consumption and the production 


of wood-pulp, Wisconsin ranks second. 


The First Wisconsin National Bank, directly 
and through its correspondents has co- 
operated in the development of this 
important industry. 


Your inquiries concerning Wisconsin in- 


dustry and Wisconsin agriculture will re- 
ceive the personal attention of our officers. 


*$87,495,395 in 1927—latest figure available. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


MILWAUKEE 
Unit of Wisconsin Bankshares Group 
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Maxims For Far-Seeing 
Bankers 


Banks must take a broader part in 
e the activities of the communities they 


serve. 


The bank must be a public-spirited 
e organization recognizing certain obli- 


gations to its territory. 


The community’s business is the bank’s 


e business. 


Bank advertising should feature the 
e commercial activities of the territory 


it serves. 


A bank should help business men keep 


e abreast of the times. 


Vv 








A civic-minded banker has a conception of his community that some- 

what resembles this view of Cleveland’s busy public square. The view 

fascinates him, shows current activities, and inspires him to action. 

It stimulates his imagination and he sees the future clearly enough 
to direct business into the path of greatest progress. 


ivic Work Is Bank Work 


OT many years have passed since 

a bank was simply an institu- 
tion prepared to accept deposits, dis- 
count paper, lend money, and other- 
wise serve its territory in strictly 
financial matters only. 

Today, however, banks are taking 
a constantly broader part in the ac- 
tivities of the communities they 
serve. 

An example of active community 
service is to be found in the work of 
Allard Smith, executive vice presi- 
dent of The Union Trust Co. of 
Cleveland. He has long been an ex- 
ponent of the idea that the bank is 
not an aloof institution, and closely 
bound as it is with the business of 
the community, can equip itself to 
serve by entering more fully into 
public affairs, not only as a matter 
of business concern, but as a public- 
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ND bankers can benefit by taking the 


lead in important civic enterprises. 


By T. M. MARSHALL 


spirited corporation with obligations 
to the public. 

His conception of the bank as a 
publie or semi-publie institution is 
more than a hypothetical opinion ; he 
carries it into practice. 

For example, he has been a resi- 
dent of Cleveland for 16 years and 
in that time he has probably been as 
active as any one in the city in pub- 
lic affairs with the exception of pub- 
lie officials. 

He came to the city as general 
manager of the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Cleveland and the northern dis- 
trict of Ohio. In 1920 he became vice 
president of the Citizens Savings & 
Trust Co., which shortly after be- 
came a part of the Union Trust Co. 

When Cleveland founded the Com- 
munity Fund, he was made chair- 
man of the industrial division and 


served for three years. Later he 
served for several years as chairman 
of Division ‘‘A’’ of the community 
Fund, which annually secures about 
80% of the money subscribed to 
Cleveland’s Community Fund. 


Helped Inaugurate Better 
Business Bureau 


During the war years, while he was 
helping to sell Liberty Bonds, he also 
served as treasurer and president of 
the City Club. The Cleveland Ad- 
vertising Club elected him president, 
and during his ineumbeney the Club 
initiated a Better Business Burean, 
this being one of the pioneer efforts 
of that kind in this country. 

As a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, he served as chairman of 
the industrial development commit- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Open an Account for Your Bank 


OU are doing a wonderful work educating the children of your 
community in practical thrift through your School Savings Depart- 
ment. But your bank should practice the thrift it preaches. 


Of course, you cannot actually open a School Savings account in the 
name of your bank, but you can demonstrate the practicability of your 
thrift ideas through your School Savings Department. Do this by in- 
stalling a Standard-Johnson in that Department and enjoying the 
economies that only that machine can give. 


HE Standard-Johnson Coin Counting and Assorting Machine is ten 

times faster than human fingers; counts and adds a pile of coins al- 
most instantly, and it registers every count and total that could possibly 
be desired in School Savings Department work. It is so much faster 
than hand methods that the work of the Department can easily be done 
with but 66% of your present personnel—that is one savings from a 
Standard-Johnson. 

The displaced employees may be transferred elsewhere in the bank 
where they will be more valuable to your bank than in their present 
capacity. That is your second saving. 

The tedious drudgery of hand sorting and counting methods re- 
moved, the morale of the remainder of the Department will be raised 
to heights previously impossible—two further savings from installing 
a Standard-Johnson in the School Savings Department. 


FIGURE out on paper—as conservatively as possible—what your 
savings would be weekly, monthly, annually; what the first year’s 
profit would be on this investment. 

Use the coupon below and get all the facts about Standard-Johnson 
Coin Counting Machines. If, then, you are not positive that your in- 
vestment will be at least doubled, forget about it. But first fill out and 
mail the coupon below. 





STANDARD-JOHNSON COMPANY, 371 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


i 
: | 
Please send me full information about the Standard-Johnson Coin Counting and Assorting | 
Machine, Model F2, and its special features designed for School Savings Department work. 
| 

| 

| 
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Model F2 
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the bank. 
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reputation. 
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Ten Trust Maxims 


1. In recommendations to clients, their interests 
should always be placed above the interests of 


2. A trust officer should administer an estate as 
though the funds were his own. 
3. Do not attempt to take too much responsi- 


4. Keep constantly informed as to changes of 
laws affecting the administration of trusts. 

5. Render helpful, sympathetic, but impersonal 
service to beneficiaries. 

6. Do not be rushed into mistakes. 

7. Be ready and willing to assist trust officers 
of other banks when called upon to do so. 

8. Refrain from practicing law. 

9. Keep all matters divulged by clients strictly 


10. Guard diligently personal character and 


“Remiter 





service to 


Trust Officer Advancement 


Ten simple rules that will help you improve your 
ahility as manager of trust department operations 


By GEARY Y. STIBGEN 


Tres Uftow (entrel Mawnjertarvng Dnatrict Bank, (heave 


l In recommendations to clients Care any 
* their interests should aly 
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Just as he should. mot 
customers, neither should the trust 
officer allow himself to be burried 
This is self explanatory. In addi- im a transaction. Time enough 








This reprint of an article the trust officer wrote for The Bankers Monthly was 
mailed to prospects with the card and brought new trust business. 


To Educate Trust Prospects 


By JAMES L. DILLEY 


Formerly Advertising Manager, Central Manufacturing District Bank, Chicago 


ONFIDENCE in the bank and 

its trust officer is certainly of 
first importance in securing the busi- 
ness of any prospects. Our trust of- 
ficer, Geary V. Stibgen, recently 
wrote an article fag THE BANKERS 
MontTRBLY, in which he outlined 10 
policies on which his service to cus- 
tomers is based. 

This article was written, of course, 
in a technical manner for the bank- 
ers who read this publication, and no 
thought of any other use for it came 
to our minds at the time it was pub- 
lished. 

However, after the article was 
published, it occurred to us that this 
would be good material for our pros- 
pective customers to have in their 
hands. Accordingly, we had reprints 
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of the article made and had a ecard 
printed to accompany these reprints. 
The message on the card was simple 
and direct. 

The results were most pleasing in- 
deed. Many people were made to fee! 
that they knew Mr. Stibgen better 
than before. They felt, after read- 
ing this article, that they had a 
knowledge of his policies and, of 
course, they realized at once that his 
policies were all based on the best 
protection and the best service to the 
customer. 

While it is difficult to trace direct 
results to an effort of this sort, we do 
know of at least one will that was 
given to the bank entirely on the 
strength of this piece of mailing 
matter. This customer in particular 


had not been influenced in any other 
way and his estate is large enough to 
much more than pay for this mail- 
ing effort. 

It seems to me that the result of 
this plan emphasizes the fact that 
customers appreciate knowing the in- 
terior working of the trust depart- 
ment. In other words; one of the 
most important steps in selling any- 
thing is to give the prospect a com- 
plete understanding of what you 
have to sell. 

Advertising is, after all, educa- 
tional work. 


There are many who have yet to 
learn that the wise quitter is really 
the starter, while the habitual quitter 
is not even in the race. 
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This Insulated Ledger Desk has 
the 3 Features You Most Want— 





1——-PROTECTION 


This is provided by a double 
walled steel card ledger tray 
compartment, packed with a 
poured monolithic type of in- 
sulation. The circular top is 
formed of two solid pieces of 
steel, with insulation be- 
tween, which also provides a 
perfect water shed. When the 
desk is closed and locked, 
ledger cards are secured 
from fire, water and theft, 
without the inconvenience of 
transporting them to and 
from the vault each day. 





| 


2——CAPACITY 


A maximum of 15,000 cards, 
including necessary guides, 
in 15 square feet of floor 
space. If heavy weight cards 
are used you can file a maxi- 
mum of 13,500, based on a 
eard 8 inches high by 5 
inches wide. Stock trays are 
also carried for cards 6 
inches wide and 8 inches 
wide. This capacity plus 
the saving in vault space is 
an important factor in most 
growing savings departments. 


| 





3——CONVENIENCE 
The body of the desk is the 


proper height for easy access 
to the ledger cards for post- 


ing and reference. The desk 
front drops down to allow 
taking the trays out for trial 
balance and figuring interest. 
Drawers for active signature 
or index cards are provided 
under the desk body. Filing 
equipment of almost any 
character for transfer of 
ledger, signature and index 
records can be built up un- 
derneath. 


The little reminder below, pinned to your letterhead, will bring you a full description 
of how this desk is being utilized in many savings departments throughout the country. 


OTHER SHAW-WALKER 
EQUIPMENT: 


Insulated Ledger Desks 
Insulated Filing Cabinets 
Filing Cabinets 
Check-O-Matics 
Check Sorting Racks 
Ledger Equipment 
Forms for All Records 
Posting Trays 
Trucks of All Kinds 
And all necessary equipment 
for all bank systems 





“Built Like a 


ae 
Special Bank Representatives In All Principal Cities 








We are interested in secur- 
ing information relative to 
your Insulated Savings 
Ledger Desk. Please send it 
without obligation and if a 
bank specialist is in this 
vicinity we'll be glad to 
talk with him. 


Address: Shaw-Walker, Bank 
Dept., Muskegon, Mich. 


BM-10-30 
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Profit For Every Banker 


Who Attends The A. B. A. Convention 


UE to the many changes which 


By JOHN G. LONSDALE 


President, American Bankers Association and President 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ity and the balance wheel in a time 
of adversity. 
Lying before it are greater oppor- 





have taken place in_ recent 
months in economic conditions, 
American banking 
and its co-partner, 


industry, are 
brought face to face 
with new problems 
in which extreme 
alertness is necessary 
so that proper ad- 
justments may be 
made. 

It behooves every 
banker to be a stu- 
dent of present-day 
trends. He should 
not overlook a single 
major opportunity 
to inform himself 
about what has taken 














place and what is 
likely to happen. 
Such a major oppor- 
tunity will present 
itself when the American Bankers 
Association meets in annual conven- 
tion in Cleveland, September 29- 
October 2. 

Because of the new circumstances 
and new conditions which surround 
us, this year’s convention should ap- 
peal to bankers, perhaps as never 
before. We should be eager to learn 
of the developments that will be un- 
folded there; to have our minds 
stimulated and clarified on the para- 
mount issues of the hour. 

By thus preparing ourselves, we 
shall face our problems with less 
fear that we fall short of our possi- 
bilities and we shall be better 
equipped to do our full share in 
charting the course that business and 
banking should follow. 

Basically, our banking structure 
has stood firm through the business 
depression. It was fundamentally 
sound at the beginning and remains 
so today. Its achievements as a whole 
in the past decade have been incom- 
parable. It has been the mainspring 
in a season of unparalleled prosper- 
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JOHN G. LONSDALE 


Retiring President, American Bankers Associa- 
tion. President, Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Co., St. Louis 





HARRY J. HAAS 


Vice President of the First National Bank of 
Philadelphia, who becomes First Vice Pres- 
ident, American Bankers Association 


tunities for public service than have 
ever before been possible in banking 
and it is our privilege and our duty 
to develop these opportunities. 

The expressions, deliberations and 
findings of the coming convention 
should exert a positive and beneficial 


ROME C. STEPHENSON 
Acceeding President, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, President, St. Joseph Loan & 
Trust Co., South Bend, Indiana 


influence on banking thought in the 


ensuing. year, and even down 
through the years. The general 
publie will give 
sharp attention to 
the proceedings of 


the association in 
convention. 

The program is 
being planned to 
make the convention 
a place of opportu- 
nity, and of profit 
to the man who is 
confronted with the 
special as well as 
with the _ general 
problems of bank- 
ing. It, therefore, 
behooves every bank 
executive to partici- 
pate, both for the 
good of banking as 
a whole and for his 
own special benefit. 

The city of Cleveland in which the 
convention will be held is one of our 
finest American cities, outstanding 
in its commercial enterprise, rich in 
major industries and keen minds, 
famed as few cities are for its hos- 
_pitality, and abundantly able to meet 
all the manifold requirements of the 
American Bankers Association con- 
vention. 


The Convention Provides 
Profitable Discussions 
By J. R. KRAUS 


Vice Chairman of the Board, Union Trust 
Company, Chairman, Executive Committee, 
1930 A. B. A. Convention 


ERE are three ways in which 
delegates to the convention will 

be benefited: 1. The profitable dis- 
cussions of general and specific bank- 
ing problems which face every mod- 
ern bank executive; 2. the valuable 
personal contact with other bankers 
who always attend conventions of 
the American Bankers Association ; 
and 3. Cleveland, itself as a nation- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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THE LARGEST SINGLE 
BANKING ROOM 
IN THE WORLD 
A. Special Invitation. - 
to bankers who attend 
: the ABA Convention 
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THE 
UNION TRUST 
of Cleveland. 
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HE banking lobby of The Union Trust 
Company is the largest single bank- 
ing room in the world. 


It is built in the shape of a letter “L”. The 


savings lobby extends along the East Ninth 


Street side for 224 feet, including the rotunda, 
which forms the intersection of the two 
rooms of the “L”, and the commercial lobby 
extends for 310 feet along the Chester 
Avenue side. 


This truly inspiring room spreads fifty feet 
wide between great marble pillars which rise 
to a height of four stories along its sides, and 
is surmounted by an arched roof five stories 
above the banking level. 


The second and third stories look out upon 
this vast lobby as from a balcony, and a trans- 
parent dome 82 feet above the banking floor 
surmounts the rotunda. 


The departments of the bank which need 
not be so immediately accessible to large 
numbers of customers are housed in the base- 


ment, and on the second, third, fourth and 
fifth floors. 


Of particular interest is the bank’s safe 
deposit department, with a vault which has a 
capacity of 30,000 boxes, and 78 coupon 
rooms for the convenience of customers. The 
interior of the vault is as large as many a 


bank lobby. 


Another fascinating sight is the transit 
department, where long batteries of calcu- 






SECTION of the transit department, where a 


highly organized force and a specially devel- 
oped system enable the bank to handle as high as 








lating machines remind the visitor of factory 
mass production. 


The bank itself, however, occupies only a 
comparatively small portion of its building! 
For the Union Trust building is twenty stories 
high; and contains 1,315,000 square feet, or 
over 30 acres, oi floor space. If spread upon 
a single plane this area would take in Cleve- 
land’s Public Square, including the streets, 
three times over! 


The building actually covers 95,000 square 
feet of ground, and the space occupied by the 
building is 20,000,000 cubic feet. It com- 
prises a good-sized city in itself, for it is the 
business home of 7,000 people, and is visited 
by some 50,000 daily. 


Euclid and East Ninth has authoritatively 
been designated as one of the busiest corners 
in all America—and the Union Trust build- 
ing gives this corner, the very heart of Cleve- 
land’s office, shopping and theatre district, a 
building commensurate with its needs and 
national prominence. 


Coming to the bank and to the building in 
constant procession are thousands of business 
and professional men and women, home 
builders and home keepers, children and 
visitors, and throughout the 1500 office 
rooms are found the headquarters of men 
and industries who represent the progressive 
leaders of Northern Ohio. In fact, the direct- 
ory of the Union Trust building is a signifi- 
cant index of industrial Cleveland. 





THE 
UNION TRUST 
of Cleveland 








Y all means attend the American Bankers 

Association Convention in Cleveland, 
September 29 to October 2. Both program and 
entertainment give promise of one of the best 
conventions in the history of the American 
Bankers Association. It will be to us an especial 
pleasure to weleome you to The Union Trust 
Company and conduct you through the vari- 
ous ee of our bank. 
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Convention Personalities 


FEW of the prominent bankers you will meet 
at Cleveland, September 29 to October 2. ‘ 


— Cleveland is the home of 
several internationally famous 
bankers who are carrying on in the 
banking world, and whom delegates 
tothe A. B. A. convention may meet. 
One of these is Colonel Leonard P. 
Ayres. noted statistician and execu- 
tive vice president of The Cleveland 
Trust Co. 

Colonel Ayres, whose economic 
writings and business reviews are 
quoted throughout the world, is 


an unusual figure. He has been chief 
statistical officer of the United States 
Army, director of the Russell Sage 
Foundation and technical advisor to 
the Dawes Commission on Repara- 
tions. 


He is the author of several 





C. E. SULLIVAN 
Chairman, Central United 


JOHN SHERWIN, JR. 
President, Midland 
National Bank, Bank 


Cleveland Cleveland 


studies on education, is secretary of 
the Cleveland Foundation for which 
he has conducted surveys on Cleve- 
land’s edueation, recreation, and ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. 

J. R. Nutt, chairman of the board 
of the Union Trust Co., has diver- 
sified interests. 

He is director and vice president 
of the New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railroad Co.; he is on the 
board of directors of the White 
Motor Co.; the Quaker Oats Co. of 
Chieago; the Northern Ohio Power 
Co. of Akron; Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh Railroad Co. and chairman of 
the board of the Fort Worth Power 
& Light Co. of Ft. Worth, Texas, 
F. E. Myers & Brothers Co. of Ash- 
land, Ohio, and the Faultless Rubber 
Co. of Ashland. Mr. Nutt was a great 
factor in the development of interur- 
ban and electric railways in different 
sections of the country, at one time 
being director or officer of as many 
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J. R. NUTT 
Chairman of the Board 
Union Trust Co. 
Cleveland 


HARRIS CREECH 
President, Cleveland 
Trust Co. 


as 15 electric railway companies. 

Harris Creech has been president 
of The Cleveland Trust Co. since 
1923. Perhaps the outstanding pol- 
iey he has promoted is: Individual 
service to the largest industrial con- 
cerns. To carry out this policy, he has 
gathered into his official staff a num- 
ber of men of wide experience and 
ability in industrial lines. 

He likes golf and usually beats an 
opponent whose card is not better 
than one hundred. He ‘is fond of 
fishing and goes occasionally to such 
places as Tamagami in Canada for 
pleasure and rest. The broadening 
influences of travel and observation 
of other peoples and nations have 
been sought when he could spare the 
time from his pressing affairs. 

Corliss E. Sullivan, chairman of 
the board and executive head of Cen- 
tral United National Bank, is regard- 
ed as one of the leaders in Cleve- 
land’s business and banking circles. 
As president of Central National 
Bank, which within the year merged 
with the United Banking & Trust 
Co., Mr. Sullivan and Arthur H. 
Seibig, president of the United, ex- 
hibited marked leadership which is 
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J. A. HOUSE 
President, Guardian Trust 
Co., Cleveland 


H. V. SHULTERS 
President, National City 
Bank, Cleveland 











pow continued in a display of co- 
operation between their two offices, 
Mr. Seibig being the president of the 
consolidated bank. Mr. Sullivan is a 
Yale graduate whose avoeation is 
that of conducting a successful farm, 
and whose hobby finds expression in 
his activities at Chagrin Valley Hunt. 
He is a director of many of Cleve- 
land’s prosperous business concerns. 

John Sherwin, Jr., president of 
the Midland Bank, Cleveland bears 
a name long prominently identified 
with finance and industry in Cleve- 
land. His father, John Sherwin, is a 
director of the bank and is a member 
of the board of many large corpora- 
tions. 





JOHN H. DEXTER 
President, Society For 
Savings, Cleveland 


C. STERLING SMITH 
President, Standard Trust 
Bank, Cleveland 


Pres'dent Sherwin was graduated 
from the Sheffield Scientifie Schoo! 
of Yale University in 1923 and 
shortly afterward entered the employ 
of the Union Trust Co., Cleveland 
in a minor capacity. Within two 
years he had been made vice presi- 
dent of that institution and in 1929, 
when the Midland Bank was re- 
organized, he became president. 

E. E. Barker, vice president of the 
Mid'and Bank, was for ten years vice 
president of the Continental Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago, where he specialized in the 
work of the credit department. For 
three vears, from 1915 to 1918 he 
was with the Illinois Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago. He became vice 
president of the Continental Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. in 1926 and 
in March 1929 he came to Cleveland 
as vice president of the Midland 
Bank. 

C. Stirling elected 


Smith was 
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A. H. SEIBIG 
President, Central United 
National Bank, Cleveland 


LEONARD P. AYRES 
Vice President 
Cleveland Trust Co. 


president of the Standard Trust 
Bank and the Standard Trust Corp. 
March 10, 1930. His banking career 
has included work in the Merchants 
tank of Canada at Meaford, Ontario 
with the Bank of Montreal as man- 
ager of the Moose Jaw, Sask. branch, 
where he supervised five banks in the 
territory, as vice president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers Bank in Cleveland, as execu- 
tive vice president of the Engineers 
National Bank when the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers Bank 
changed its name, and as president 
of the same bank, now known as the 
Standard Trust Bank. 


Mr. Smith is active in association 
work, being a member of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, the Ohio 
Bankers Association, the Investment 
Bankers Association, and the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Banking. 


J. A. House, has been president of 
the Guardian Trust Co. since 1917. 
He has been a member of the organi- 
zation since its inception 36 years 
ago. He is a past president of the 
A. B. A. Trust Company Division 
and The Bankers Club of Cleveland. 
He is a director of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co., Cleveland Builders 
Supply and Brick Co., Standard 
Textile Products Co., Nickel Plate 
Railroad ; a trustee of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Lakeside Hospital, St. 
Luke’s Hospital and University 


School. 





I. I. SPERLING 
Assistant Vice President, 
Cleveland Trust Co. 
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DON KNOWLTON 
Pub. Mgr., Union Trust 
Co. Cleveland 





Kraus Heads The Convention 


Committee 


J. R. Kraus, vice chairman of the 
board, The Union Trust Co., last year 
presented Cleveland’s invitation to 
the A. B. A. for its 1930 convention 
in Cleveland, and is in general charge 
of local preparations. 

Like many others, he entered bank- 
ing at the bottom of the ladder, and 
has rapidly risen to a high place in 
Cleveland financial cireles. 

On January 1, 1921, when the 
merger of five Cleveland banks 
formed the present Union Trust Co., 
he was made vice president and 
chosen as one of the executive man- 
agers of the bank. He is also chair- 
man of the finance committee. 


At the annual convention of the 
Reserve City Bankers in 1929, he was 
elected to the presidency. 

In addition to his banking duties. 
he is vice president and director of 
the Pittsburgh and West Virginia 








I. F. FREIBERGER 
Vice President, Cleveland 


E. E. BARKER 
Vice President, Midland 
Bank, Cleveland Trust Ce. 


Railway; director of the Valley 
Mould & Iron Corp.; director of the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Co. of Baltimore; is a member of the 
commerce and marine commission of 
the American Bankers Association ; 
and is a director and member of the 
executive committee of the Union 
Cleveland Corp. 


J. C. Anderson, vice president of 
The Union Trust Co. is on the recep- 
tion committee of the A. B. A. con- 
vention. He is a member of the 
entertainment committee, which in 
itself is assurance that visitors and 
delegates will see the best that Cleve- 
land has to offer in the way of enter- 
tainment. 

Mr. Anderson’s entire banking 
eareer has been with Cleveland 
banks: The Euclid Avenue National 
Bank, the Bank of Commerce, the 
Union National, the Union Com- 
merce National Bank. He worked 
through various departments of this 
last bank, and in 1920 organized the 








J.R. KRAUS 
Vice Chairman of the 
Board, Union Trust Co., 
Cleveland 


ALLARD SMITH 
Executive Vice President 
Union Trust Co., 
Cleveland 


business extension department and 
central files, of which he was made 
manager. He retained this position 
when the bank became a part of The 
Union Trust Co. He is now vice 
president in charge of the business 
extension department. 

In keeping with the policy of The 
Union Trust Co., Mr. Anderson is 
very active in civie affairs. For a 
number of years he has been district 
chairman and auditor of the Indus- 
trial Division of the Cleveland Com- 
munity Fund, and is an active mem- 
ber of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce and the Rotary Club. 

Allard Smith, executive vice presi- 
dent of The Union Trust Co. came to 
Cleveland as general manager of the 
Bell Telephone Co. In 1920 he be- 
came vice president of the Citizens 
Savings and Trust Co. which short- 
ly after became a part of The Union 
Trust Co. He has been active as a 
leader in the following community 
enterprises; The Community Fund, 
The City Club, the Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club, the Better Business 
Bureau ; the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Industrial Exposition, the Re- 
gional Highway Committee, the 


‘ Cleveland Air Show, the Cleveland 


Public Auditorium. 

Mr. Smith is a director of the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. The Morris Plan 
Bank, and the Cleveland and Buffalo 
Transit Co. 

E. B. Greene is chairman of the 

(Continued on page 66) 





E. E. CRESWELL 
Vice President, Union 
Trust Co., Cleveland 


ROBERT J. IZANT 
V. P., Central United 
National Bank, Cleveland 
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Staircase from Street Entrance 





MIDLAND 


a 


Our New 


%, Banking Home 


invites your 
:* INSPE CTION 


LEVELAND’S Terminal 


group, central point 


commerce in | the greater 
Cleveland area, provides 
the setting for the new 
Midland Bank Building. 
Thus the bank, with its 
fresh standards of banking 
room architecture and 
beauty and its improved 
facilities for the transaction 
of all branches of financial 


business, becomes an in- 


tegral part of this. famed 
Terminal development. 

The officers and directors 
of the bank and its security 
affiliate, the Midland Cor- 
poration, extend a cordial 
invitation to all members 
of the banking fraternity 
visiting Cleveland for the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion Convention, to visit 
this new banking home — 
on Prospect, just south 


of the Terminal Tower. 


THE MIDLAND BANK 


MIDLAND CORPORATION 
Cleveland 
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Shopping In Cleveland 


TORE and tearoom 


information for the wives and 


daughters of bankers attending the A. B. A. Convention. 
Although the entertainment committee has a full program. 
there will be time for trips through the big stores. 


“LEVELAND is 
beautiful and 
There are great department stores 
on Euclid Avenue where every sort 
of merchandise may be found. There 


famed for its 


stores shops. 


household 
furnishings, for gifts, for books, for 

jewelry and for 
All of 
them are worth 
a visit, if only 
for sight-seeing 


are specialty shops for 


clothes. 


purposes, 

At twelfth 
and Euclid, is 
The Halle Bros, 
Co. known as 
one of the coun- 
trv’s finest de- 
partment 
Here, 
you will find complete lines of wear- 
ing apparel for men, women, and 
children. Halle’s have a toy shop, a 
beok shop, an artwares gallery and a 
bridge shop. You find a beauty salon 
in the Euclid Building. 

In the Huron-Prospect Building is 
housed the furniture department, 
the Thrift cottage. The store for men 
and boys, occupying two floors of the 
same building, offers every desirable 
item of clothing, furnishings, sport- 
ing goods, cameras and luggage. 


A Model House 





stores, 


The Sterling and Welch Co. is on 
the north side of Euclid Ave. at 
Twelfth Street. This store is aptly 
called a world’s fair of home furnish- 
ings. The lofty tiers of Galleries go- 
ing up to the stained glass sky-light 
form one of the beauty spots of 
Cleveland. For the collector, Sterling 
and Welch have old silver, Oriental 
Rugs, and pictures, both original 
and prints. The model house in this 
store brings together the skill of all 
departments, furniture, china, drap- 
eries, lighting and papering. 
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By BERNICE KNOWLTON 


On Euclid, above Thirteenth, is 
The Lindner Coy. As you go up to 
lunch in the pleasant tea-room, you 
pass through Cleveland’s best known 
specialty shop for women. Every sort 
of garment that women use is sold in 
this store. You find a corner set aside 
for girls of all ages. You find an art- 
gallery with exhibitions of work by 
Cleveland artists. You may arrange 
for a private party in the Spanish 
patio just off the tea-room. And as 
you leave Lindner’s, do take one last 
look back at the lovely stained glass 
windows in the baek of the first floor. 

The May Co. at Euelid and The 
Public Square is an enormous de- 
partment store with immense stocks 
in every department to choose from. 

The Wm. Taylor Son & Co. is an- 
other department 
Euclid. 

The Higbee Co. at Euclid and East 
Thirteenth Street is both reliable 
and smart. This company will short- 
lv have its own great building in the 
terminal area at the corner of The 
Public Square and Ontario Streets. 


store on lower 


Side Street Shopping 


Do you like side street shopping? 
Fascinating shops are located on 
Thirteenth Street, walking north 
from Higbee’s. Also on Huron Road. 
are some quaint little places for the 
collector. 

Do you want books? Aside from 
the adequate book departments at 
Halle’s and Higbee’s, Korner and 
Woods or the Burrows Brothers are 
Cleveland’s best-known book shops. 

Do you want to match some china ? 
Try Kinney & Levan. 

Do you want candy? MeNally & 
Doyle, Crane’s, Hoffman’s, and 
Huyler’s are all on Euelid Ave. 

Do you want jewelry? Cowell & 
Hubbard, The Webb C. Ball Co. and 
Bowler and Burdick are all on upper 
Euclid. 





There is one product that Cleve- 
land is distinetly proud of. Cowan 
Pottery, ranked as one of the most 
beautiful brands of artware in the 
world, is made here. Ask to see it in 
the better stores. 

Ranking as a museum of china, 
silver and glass, Selzer’s at the end 
of the Bulkley Building Areade is a 
show place not to be overlooked. 


Places to Eat 


Places to eat, away from the hotel, 
are not easy to find in a strange city. 
Aside from Halle’s and Lindner’s 
tea-rooms, MeNally & Doyle, Crane's 
and Huyler’s all excellent 
lunches. Downtown in the Terminal 
Area, there are The Guild Hall res- 
taurant in The Builders Exchange 
Building and the Harvey restaurants 
in the Terminal itself. Out at Shaker 
Tavern, in Shaker Heights, lunches 
and dinners are served in a Colonial 
setting, with the privilege of eating 
out in the garden if the weather 
permits. And on Chester Ave. are 
two typically men’s restaurants that 
women also like, Allendorf’s and 
The Tavern. 

If you have your car with you, 
you may explore the small shops on 
upper Carnegie, 
The Potter-Bent- 
ley Studio, and 
the dress shops. 
Or you may ven- 
ture up to Fair- 
mount and 
Cedar to find 
another group 
of interesting 
places and _ res- 
taurants, Or you 
may drive out 
for meals to The Tavern at Paines- 
ville, Canary Cottage at Chagrin 
Falls, or The Academy Bell at 
Hudson. 


serve 
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From a series of 


and what of 


eading Clevelanders 
for The Cleveland Trust 
Company, as this bank 
looks forward to its 
second 35 years of 
service to its community 


FUTURE? 


E have our own ideas, and you have 
yours. Let’s exchange views and hear 
others at the American Bankers Association 
Convention in Cleveland, Sept. 29 to Oct. 3. 


Cleveland Crust 


A Bank in every neighborhood 
Resources over $300,000,000 





Member Cleveland Clearing House Association Member Federal Reserve System 
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A financial house turned down a bond issue on a proposed New York hotel because future profits were not promising, based upon the plans 
submitted. A hotel expert suggested improvements in the plans and the ground is now being cleared. The owners are assured good earnings 
and the bank is assured a safe loan. 


redit Situations Improved 


By Engineering Advice 


—— is growing up among a 
group of progressively minded 
bankers a consciousness that it is not 
enough merely to sit in judgment 
upon the firm or industry which 
needs capital for a given project. 

It is not enough merely to pro- 
nounce a concern sick and refuse 
loans. A physician or attorney who 
operated that way would soon find 
himself without a clientele. 

In an effort to get closer to the 
problems of industry, most banks 
place heads of local industrial con- 
eerns upon their boards. This is a 
step in the right direction. It is 
more often done as a measure of pro- 
tection for the bank itself, however, 
than as a move toward a broader 
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By WALTER J. ARING 


of The H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland 


Benefits To Banks 


1. The business of a bor- 
rower is helped by construc- 
tive advice. 


2. Obsolete plants are 
modernized, profits increased 
and credits strengthened. 


3. Obsolete equipment is 
replaced by automatic ma- 
chines that reduce the cost 
of production and stop op- 
erating deficits. 


4. Unused real estate is 
developed profitably. 


service to industry and community. 

As long as an industry earns a 
satisfactory profit, the connection is 
considered good. But if losses occur 
and the distress signal is raised, a 
glassy eye is turned upon the patient, 
and he is expected to raise himself 
again by his own boot straps to a 
position of solvency. If he fails, a 
receiver is appointed and a cloud 
overeasts the reputation of the firm 
for several years. 

What An Engineer Can Do 

A few years ago a firm of our 
acquaintance was in temporary dis- 
tress. New competition had come for- 
ward with low costs which practically 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Installing Rivet-Grip reinforcing 
units in 6-foot thick roof slab— 
Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank. 


The World’s Largest 
Vault Door and 
Balanced Protection 


RivetGrip 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 


HILE in Cleveland you'll visit, of course, the 

Federal Reserve Bank, inspect the massive 
48-inch York Vault Door—and while you can’t see 
the construction of the vault walls you'll be interested 
to know the protection of the door is balanced by the 
equally important Rivet-Grip bank vault reinforce- 
ment that fi/s the walls. 


In ten Federal Reserve Bank vaults and in hundreds 
of banks, both large and small, all over the country, 
Rivet-Grip stands guard with walls that balance the 
protection of the strongest vault door. 


Illustrations of bank vaults in many banks equipped 
with Rivet-Grip protection, together with full infor- 
mation gladly sent you. Ask us. 


THE RIVET-GRIP STEEL COMPANY 
2404 Prospect Avenue «+ Cleveland, Ohio 
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Profit For Every Banker 


(Continued from page 32) 


ally known banking city, has much 
to offer to visitors. 
Among the questions to be dis- 


cussed at the convention are some of 
the livest banking problems of today. 
Specifically, branch and group bank- 
ing, mergers, personnel adjustment 
corporate trusts and in- 
vestment trusts, will be discussed by 
men who have studied these phases of 
modern banking thoroughly and are 
competent to speak authoritatively. 
Fortunate indeed is the bank exeecu- 
tive who feels that he knows all there 
is to be known on these subjects ; and 


problems, 


the executive who feels that he could 
learn more to his profit, will do well 
to attend the convention. 


In addition to the thorough dis- 
cussions of these general problems, a 
great many division and committee 
will dissect some of the 
more specific banking problems, Un- 
der this head we can include interest 
rates, bank profits, problems of bank 
taxation, bank protection against 
banditry and other forms of crime, 
and many technieal phases of bank 
operation which have been studied 
by the bank management 
sion, 


meetings 


commis- 


President Lonsdale recently said. 








In These 
Important Aspects=— 


Ironsides’”’’ famous victory, Chatham Phenix has long 


been accustomed to leadership in banking progress. 


First among New York’s national banks to establish 


city-wide branches, 


its 


“city gateway” banking 


offices at 42nd and Vanderbilt, and at 5th Avenue and 


30th Street are notably convenient for out-of-town 
friends of Chatham Phenix. 


First among New York national banks to link the 


words ‘**Trust Company”’ 


with its name, it offers a 


complete and distinguished connection to banks 


which require New York correspondent services. 


Drawn from many cities and sections, Chatham 


Phenix officers have a wide familiarity with and a 


neighborly interest in men, industries and conditions 
throughout the country. When in New York a wel- 


come always awaits you here. 





CHATHAM PHENIX 


RUST COMPANY 
Main Office, 149 Broadway, New York City 


NATIONAL BANK AND T 


Established 1812 
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Resources More Than %3:300,000,000 


ATH 
CHATHAM 


NATIONAL 
BANK 











GEORGE E. ROBERTS G. 
Vice President, The 
National City Bank 

New York 


W. DAVISON 
President, Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co., New York City 


‘* As there is no more important busi- 
ness in each community than bank- 
ing, so there is no more important 
national convention than 
the American Bankers Association.’ 

The executive, as the highest ad- 
ministrative officer of his bank, is 
rather a lonely man in his business 
associations. There are few with 
whom he ean share the trials and joys 
of being a banker. Here at the con- 
vention he will meet hundreds of 
men who, in their communities, 
in his isolated position. 


Meet Old Friends At 


Conventions 


business 


are 


The convention in Cleveland offers 
an opportunity to meet old friends 
and make new ones through personal 
contact. I believe this valuable con- 
tact and fellowship will always re- 
main a significant part of banking. 

An extensive program of entertain- 
ment for delegates has been tenta- 
tively arranged, and promises much 
for the afternoons of relaxation be- 


tween sessions of the conventions. 
The entertainment program com- 


mittee made me promise not to give 
their surprises away, but after see- 
ing the program I can promise per- 
sonally that the features are in line 
with Cleveland’s well known hospi- 
tality. Wives of delegates especially 
will have ample opportunity to see 
the social side of Cleveland, and par- 
ticular features of the entertain- 
ment program have been planned for 
their benefit. 








W. W. ALDRICH 
President, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, N. Y. C. 


PAUL M. WARBURG 
Chairman, The Man- 
hattan Co., New York 
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Ecce 


Readers will confer a favor by 


of your customers judge your service by how 
long it takes to cash a check or make a de- 
posit. Your most expensive clerks are in your 


cages. Lost motion and delays result in dis- 
satisfied customers and high operating costs. 


If you are interested in giving better service 
at less cost, we suggest that during your 
attendance at the A. B. A. Convention in 
Cleveland, you accept our invitation to visit 
our bank exhibit at 


1330 PROSPECT AVE. 


(Just a Block from Playhouse Square) 


Frora 8:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. 


where we will have on display all of the 
modern equipment and systems to be found 
in the country’s most progressive banks. 


In attendance you will find our staff of 
former bank men, eager to consult with you, 
without obligating you in any way. 


YAWMAN “> FRBE MFG.(. 


DEVISERS OF BETTER BANK SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 


MAIN FACTORIES AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES EVER YWHERE 
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Civic Work Is Bank Work 


(Continued from page 28) 
tee for three years, after having re- 
organized the committee and broad- 
ened the scope of its work. A great 


industrial exposition was sponsored 
and held in Cleveland’s Publie Hall. 


GRAND 


RAPIDS 


Center 


uraiture- 





















Style 
5 


t 
f 
Wr @ background of 


. f “style leadership, Grand Rapids offers un- 
tisual advantages for manufacturers of 
wood products and furnishings for the 
home. .. Here is located America's largest 

- golony of premier designers: loyal work- 

* men born to sound craftsmanship; a score 
+ of plants serving this extensive industry. . 
Panic free, boom free, home silabd. 
“healthy, industrially and economically 
_ sound, Grand Rapids, with its 200,000 

. is at once a good place in 

“which 40 work and to play. 

For 77 years the Old Kent Bank has, 
helped guide. the industrial progress of, 
. Western Michigan and its city. Among its 
“‘eustomers are many manufactories which 

are the largest of their kind. Our special- 
ized knowledge is offered freely to those 
contemplating a Grand Rapids unit. 


OLD KENT 


* 


WEST MICHIGAN'S 


BANK 


LARGEST... 


Proceeds of the exposition were used 
for the further work of the indus- 
trial development committee. 

He has just completed his second 
term as president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and is the first president 
to have served two successive terms. 

Mr. Smith organized and is echair- 
man of the Regional Highway Com- 
mittee, which cooperates with the 
federal government in a survey and 
plan of highways around Cleveland. 
This committee also assists the 
county commissioners to carry out a 
10-year program involving an ex- 
penditure of many millions of dol- 
lars and maintains an expert staff of 
highway engineers for this purpose. 

He is vice president of the Cleve- 
land Air Show Corporation which 
produced an aviation exhibition and 
air show last summer. The 10-day 
show attracted the largest attendance 
of any similar exhibition or race so 
far on record, and in addition netted 
a profit of $90,000, which is to be 
used for the further development 
and promotion of the airplane indus- 
try in Cleveland. 

When difficulties appeared in con- 
nection with the opening of the new 
Publie Auditorium, Mr. Smith 
served as chairman of the committee 
which guaranteed its opening, and 
has since advised in the management 
and operation of the auditorium. 
This committee created an opera 
committee which has brought the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera to Cleve- 
land for five years. 

He is a director of the Ohio Bell 





KNOW You Are Right 


N infallible guide by which you may know 





Send no money. 
it carefully. 


in advance the final result of every decision. 
For example, Horace Secrist tells in ‘Banking 
Ratios” how low your bank’s operation costs may 
be kept and still maintain effective operation. 

It is a book to be consulted on all occasions . 

an invaluable guide for the day-to-day decisions 
of bank executives. 
which your bank may 
profitably. 


It supplies the basis on 
be conducted more 


Order a copy and examine 
If not thoroughly satisfied you 


may then return it at our expense. 


Stanford University Press 


Stanford University, California 








Telephone Co., The Morris Plan 
sank and the Cleveland & Buffalo 
Transit Co. and is a member of the 
executive committee of the Cleveland 
Community Fund. 


Took Active Part In Presidential 
Campaign 


When J. R. Nutt, chairman of the 
board of the Union Trust Co., 


was 
elected treasurer of the National 
Republican Committee, Mr. Smith 


became his active assistant in raising 
the funds for the Hoover Campaign 
and supervising their expenditure. 
He spent the summer of 1928 thus, 
foregoing a vacation in Europe al- 
though he had seeured passage and 
made preparations for sailing just 
before Mr. Nutt’s appointment. 

All these community activities are 
in addition to his regular work. As 
an executive vice president of the 
Union Trust Co. he turns the same 
energy toward the bank’s business 
as he does to his so-called outside 
activities. He himself would not 
make the distinction; to him, Cleve- 
land’s business is the bank’s busi- 
ness. 

For nearly two years the advertis- 
ing of the bank, which is under Mr. 
Smith’s supervision, has featured 
not only the Union Trust Co. but the 
industrial and commercial activities 
of the city and district which the 
bank serves. The bank continually 
strives in its advertising to furnish 
information which will aid business 
men to keep abreast of the newer 
business methods and the constantly 
shifting economic trends of today. 


The geographical and industrial 


advantages of the territory served 


by the Union Trust Co. are pointed 
out and reasonably explained, with- 
out asking directly that business 
men do business with the bank which 
furnishes this information. It is an 
indirect advertising policy, but one 
which appears particularly justified 
by the general relationship between 
the bank and the banking public. 

This policy is an example of what 
may come to be an accepted public 
relations policy among many banks 
of the country. The modern bank of 
today may be on its way to becoming 
a semi-publie institution, insofar as 
taking an active part in the affairs of 
the community is concerned. 


What do your customers do with 
their savings when they draw down 
their balances? 
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E BEST TIME to build profit into a 

new commercial building enterprise 
is before a drawing is made ... Preliminary 
planning based on sound economic facts 
will guarantee the success of the project. 
To establish these essential facts is the job 
of a specialist ... Ferguson engineers will 
do it for you promptly, if you are ready. 


Ferguson 


—~- «- EN G GINEERS@O =< 


NEW YORK . BOSTON . Pil - BALTIMORE . DETROIT . BIRMINGHAM 
THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY... . Manunouchi Building, Tokyo, Japan 
THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY, Ltd., Northern Ontario Bldg., Toronto, Can. 
THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY OF MEXICO, S. A., Ménterrey, N. L., Mex. 





Ferguson Engineers 
have just been awa 
the contract to act as con- 
sulting engineers and 
to build New England’s 
greatest commercial 
building project, con- 
sisting of the 40-story 
New England Building 
and the 20-story Profes- 
sional Arts Building, 
both of which will be 
started at once in the 
heart of Boston’s Park 
Square district. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY « Hanna Building « Phone CHerry 5870 + Cleveland, Ohio 
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MPRESSIVE MAGNIFICENCE . : . the acme or 
banking architecture . . . so people depict the new 
home of the Guardian Trust Company, an interior view 
of which is shown opposite. Bankers attending the 
A. B. A. convention will pass daily this and the Cleve- 
land Federal Reserve building (the latter illustrated on 
the front cover) .. . both by Walker and Weeks, bank 
architects. .# .* Each combines inspiring beauty and 
stateliness with the ultimate in efficient bank arrangement, 
and they will remain such for years to come. # # 
Each reflects the care with which Walker and Weeks 
superintend the construction of ‘their buildings, assuring 
sound construction and speedy completion at the most 
reasonable cost. # # Their knowledge and nation-wide 
experience in designing and building bank structures 
exclusively are at your disposal. Walker and Weeks can 
give you invaluable suggestions as to location, securing 
of bids and sketches, and all other details of planning 
and constructing a new bank home. # .»* Even though 
you may plan not to build for some years, a call while 
you are in Cleveland will prove immensely profitable. 
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Cleveland's newest bank building. The Midland Bank lobby is decorated with English oak in modern fashion. It is 
one of the buildings in the new Terminal development. 


Ideas For New Bank Buildings 


To Be Found in The Cleveland Area 


ie SOMETIMES does a_ banker 
about as much good, when he gets 
away from home, to visit the build- 
ings of other banks, as it does to talk 
with the officers in these banks. 

When the architect properly grasps 
the spirit of the organization for 
which he is designing a building, he 
makes that spirit apparent in the 
design of the building. 


For example, in Cleveland the de- 
sire of the officers and directors of 
the Midland Bank was to have a 
building that would be homelike. 
The architect grasped this desire, 
and has very pleasingly expressed it 
in soft-toned building materials in 
the new Midland Bank Building. 

Cleveland has a number of very 
interesting bank buildings. The Mid- 
land is the most recently built, and 
is a part of the Van Sweringens’ 
Union Terminal development. 

Instead of cold walls and columns, 
patrons enter hospitable surround- 
ings with a distinct English atmos- 
phere. At one end of the huge main 
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room, on cool days, a cheery log fire 
burns on the hearth. 


Hospitality Characteristic of 
Offices 


The tellers greet the patron, not, 


through grim, heavily barred iron 
eages, but over high oak counters. 
Walls and columns are of English 
oak. 

The same hospitality characterizes 
also the offices of the Midland Cor- 
poration, financial subsidiary of the 
bank, and the directors’ and officers’ 
rooms. Each of these rooms has its 
fireplace and is furnished with Eng- 
lish hand-tuft rugs, oak settees and 
luxurious over-stuffed sofas with a 
plentitude of comfortable velvet 
cushions. 


The directors’ rooms and the offices 
of the president and vice president 
are paneled and painted in ivory 
after the Georgian manner, with 
black marble borders. Black and 
gold lighting fixtures harmonize 
with the general decorative scheme. 


The wood in the offices of the bank 
and the corporation, as in the diree- 
tors’ rooms, men’s lounging rooms 
and ladies’ rest rooms, is in English 
walnut. Offices of the president and 
vice president are finished in knotty 
white pine. 

Historic Tree Used 

Of passing interest is the fact that 
one of the walnuts which furnished 
panels for the directors’ room stood 
beside the moat at Raglan Castle 
where the ill-fated Charles I of Eng- 
land sought refuge after his decisive 
defeat before the army of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

The logs all ranged from 40 to 50 
feet long. Because of their size it was 
possible to fashion each of the 32- 
foot columns in the banking room of 
a single piece of wood. The planks 
were ‘‘aged’’ in this country by a 
sand-blasting process which gives the 
surface an antique and weather- 
beaten appearance. 

The Midland Bank is connected 


(Continued on page 48) 
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GEORGIA MARBLE 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY BUILDING 
5th Avenue at 57th Street 


> 
Cross & Cross, Architects 
< 
Thompson-Starrett Company, Inc., Builders 
, 


Georgia Marble furnished by Domestic 
Marble & Supply Co., New York 


- 
This is the New York Trust Company’s 
new uptown building. The photograph is 
the first to be taken after the scaffolding 
over the sidewalk was removed. 


Here is a building that will become a 
famous land-mark on one of the impor- 
tant street corners of the world. It will 
stand here after many of its neighbors are 
gone. But the exterior, built of Georgia 
Marble will remain sound and beautiful 
as long as the owners care to let the 
building stand. 


Georgia Marble is a wise choice where 
beauty and durability are important factors. 


DPURADILIF 


Because Georgia Marble is practically impervious to moisture, the 
punishing attacks of the weather have practically no effect upon it. 
There are many examples of Georgia Marble work in all parts of the 
country that are graphic testimonies to the durability of this time 
tried material. Georgia Marble perpetuates the memory of three 
Presidents of the United States—Lincoln, McKinley and Harding. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY *: TATE +» GEORGIA 


1328 Broadway 814 Bona Allen Bldg. 648 Builders’ Bldg. 622 Construction Industries Bldg. 1200 Keith Bldg. 
NEW YORK . ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS CLEVELAND 


=SrTS SE Ee 
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with the new sta- 
tion by a stairway 
and by ramps and 


Passage Ways, Uun- 


der cover, with 
any and all of the 
Terminal — strue- 
tures—the Ter- 
minal Tower, the 
Medical Arts 
Building. Build- 
ers Exchange. 
Hotel Cleveland 
and the new 


Higbee Co. de- 
partment store, 
now under con- 
struction. It is 
coordinated 
with an adjoining 
public garage of 
1,300-car capa- 
city. All the floors 
between and _ in- 
cluding the fifth 
and ninth 
connected to a 
‘corresponding 


also 


are 





floor of the garage 


by a passage. 
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ticularly proud of 
its branches. The 
building occupied 
by its Pearl Street 
branch was built 
for the Pearl 
Street Savings & 
Trust Co. 
it merged 
the 
Trust Co. and was 


before 
with 
Cleveland 


designed by 
Walker & Weeks. 

This bank now 
has its own archi- 
tectural depart- 
ment with A. G. 
Hall in charge. 
Mr. Hall designed 





the Terminal 
branch of the 
Cleveland Trust 
Co. loeated in the 
Medieal Arts 
Building, a_ part 
of the Terminal 


development. A 
reproduction of a 
photograph of the 
interior of this 


bank is to be 

Architecture Is found on page 15. 

Modern It is paneled 
American a : 

— with wood and 

The  architee- An ertistic feature of the new banking room of the Glenside Bank & Trust Co., Glenside, Pa. built presents a most 

ture of the build- by the Tilghman Moyer Co. Note the unusully attractive candelabrum and the interesting setting modern. home- 


ing is known as 
‘‘modern American’’. It 
free from any suggestion of historic 


is a mode 


period, such as characterizes most 
of the outstanding office buildings of 
the country. ‘‘Modern American” 
is distinguished by absence of adorn- 
ment. It depends for its effects upon 
sheer balance and rhythm of mass. 

The design accents the vertical ; 
the lines of the building ascend un- 
interrupted; no projecting cornices 
break the upward sweep of the eye. 
Although harmonizing architeectur- 
ally with the other units of the Ter- 
minal group, the bank building 
avoids any tedious repetition. 

The front of the building is Ver- 
mont granite. The remainder of the 
exterior is a soft gray Indiana lime- 
stone. 


Federal Reserve Bank A 
Marble Building 


One of the most interesting of the 
12 Federal Reserve Bank buildings 
is located in Cleveland on the corner 
of East Sixth and Superior Avenue. 
This architecturally beautiful bank 
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for the safe deposit vault. 
building, constructed of Georgia 
marble, will give every delegate to 
the American Bankers Association 
Convention practical ideas on bank 
building. 

It was designed by local architects, 
Walker & Weeks, a firm that has 
built and remodeled about 50 bank 
buildings in Ohio and adjacent terri- 
tory. 

A picture of the Federal Reserve 
Bank appears on the cover of this 
issue. Another picture of it appears 
on page 52. 

As the Union Trust Co. (Euclid 
Ave. and East Ninth Street) has ad- 
vertised, it has the largest banking 
room in the world. This room, pic- 
tures of which appear on the insert 
opposite page 32, is in the shape 
of an L, and is several stories high. 

The Union Trust Co. is partieu- 
larly well equipped with this re- 
markable building to receive visiting 
bankers in any of its departments. 


Two Interesting Branches 


The Cleveland Trust Co. is par- 


like, and comfort- 
able appearance. Its officers and 
employees have found it compara- 
tively easy to build up the business 
of this branch aided by the attrae- 
tiveness of the banking and 
this, after all, is one of the impor- 
tant matters of consideration when 
a building is designed. 

The Standard Trust Bank is the 
new name of what was the Engineers 
National Bank, located at St. Clair 
and Ontario Streets. It occupies a 
modern building, many stories in 
height, and has convenient and in- 
teresting banking quarters located 
on the second floor of the building. 
Those interested in this arrangement 
of banking quarters, will find many 
ideas in the Standard Trust Bank 
building. 


room, 


Mammoth Mural An Attraction 


Located at 308 Euclid Ave. the 
Central United National Bank has 
a number of fascinating features for 
the visiting banker. As vou enter the 
banking room from the street, you 


(Continued on page 50) 
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DETAIL DESIGN 


IS SO 
IMPORTANT 








By L. M. Brohammer 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


St. Louis Bank Building 
and Equipment Company 


N DESIGNING a bank 

building, the architect with 
experience works first for mass 
effect, and then for harmonious 
and effective detail. While both 
are important, the proper de- 
tail of design, especially on the 
interior, has a very definite 
effect upon customers. 

This is due to the fact that 
the customer comes in closer 
contact with the detail at the 
time he is transacting his busi- 
ness, and if this is neglected and 
isout of harmony with the room 
as a whole, the effect is likely 
to be bad rather than good. 

While a customer may not 
leave a bank just because he 
feels a little uncomfortable as 
he deals with an officer, still the 
effect is a real detriment to thein- 
stitution. It is seldom, of course, 
that the customer realizes what 
the trouble is, but he may feel a 
certain reserve or a certain 
reticence in talking freely 
which may be induced by inhar- 
monious or cold surroundings. 


The place in which we talk 
most freely is a home. The 
banker, as a business necessity, 
must encourage customers to 
talk freely and so, the warmth 
and cordiality and freedom that 
is found in homes must be 
transferred to the bank as near- 
ly as possible. 

The experienced bank arch- 
itect accomplishes this by the 
careful selection of material, 
and the proper design of details 
that strike the customer’s eye 
as he enters the bank and as he 
talks with the officer. 


Very often even more time 
and thought will be given to the 
detail of a customer’s check 
desk than to the work on a much 
larger area of the outer wall. 
This is because the customer’s 
desk is more intimate in the 
customer’s use of the bank and 
sO requires more attention. 
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Now Is the Time to Build 


Construction Decline Has Touched Bottom 


BUYER’S market is a time when others are anxious 

to sell. The time to build is when builders need 

business, when building materials are lowest priced, 

when labor efficiency is at a maximum. Bargain day 

in building comes just before the upward trend. That 
is the time to build. 


It is part of our “Preliminary Service” to quote a guar- 
anteed maximum cost in advance of the preparation 
of expensive working drawings and specifications. 


Our service, which includes complete Investment Sur- 
veys, Architectural Design, Engineering,Construction 
and Interior Equipment, is fully explained in our Pre- 
liminary Service Booklet. Copy sent upon request. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks §&xclusively 
CHICAGO + + + SAINT LOUIS + + + MEMPHIS 
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are at once impressed with the mam- 
moth mural decoration on the wall 
_ at the far end of the banking room. 
This mural is of large proportions 
and representative of Cleveland’s in- 
dustry and advancement. It has be- 
come quite famous as an outstanding 
work of art. 

After you have feasted your eyes 
on the mural and are ready to look 
for other interesting features, you 
right about face and find one in the 
officers’ quarters which occupy a 
mezzanine floor over the entrance to 
the building. It is a huge lighting 
fixture over the center of the officers’ 
platform, made in the form of a globe 
and typifying world industry. This 
building was also designed by Walker 
& Weeks, as was the main office of 
the Guardian Trust Co. at 623 
Euclid Ave. 


One of the most recent jobs of this 
architectural firm is the Central De- 
positors Bank & Trust Co. of Akron, 
a reproduction of which is to be 
found in the center of this page. 

.As a typical example of other 
modern banking quarters in the 
Cleveland territory, we reproduce 
with this article a most artistic view 
ot the beautiful new banking house, 
designed and built for the Glenside 
Bank & Trust Co. of Glenside, Pa. 
by the Tilghman Moyer Co. of Allen- 
town, Pa. architects and engineers. 
This firm reports that the interest in 
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Akron’s new landmark. The new building of 
the Central Depositors Bank & Trust Co. 
designed by Walker & Weeks. 


modern banking quarters is increas- 
ing. More banks each year are ask- 
ing for new buildings and the mod- 
ern in architecture and decoration is 
popular and proves to be profitable 
to the bank after the new quarters 
are occupied. 





Another picture reproduced with 
this article shows the modern new 
building of the Louisville Trust Co. 
of Louisville, Ky. Marble is prom- 
inent in this interior, and economy 
of space is indicated by the mezza- 
nine floor on both sides of the lobby. 
This banking house was designed 
and built by the St. Louis Bank 
Building and Equipment Co. of St. 
Louis, Mo. which also reports in- 
creasing interest in improved bank- 
ing quarters. 


It is observed that in seeking to 
carry out their purposes, machine 
operators, like many others, are often 
unnecessarily handicapped by condi- 
tions and arrangements made for 
them by those in control—conditions 
and arrangements made in ignorance 
of the hampering effect which ill- 
thought-out restrictions bring about, 
even when well meant. —Viscount 
Haldane of Cloan. 


A mid-western psychologist, who 
some time ago invented a machine to 
measure mathematical relationships, 
has just now attempted to estimate 
the importance of industriousness in 
job-suecess. He finds that it merits 
a rating of about 35%. Luck or acci- 
dent merits only 15%. And to capa- 
city or ability he gives a weight of 
50%. 





Economy of space and modern features in tellers’ wickets characterize this banking room in the new building of the 
Louisville Trust Co. designed and built by the St. Louis Bank Building and Equipment Co. 
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N this structure, the floors and walls 

—interior and exterior—are of re- 
inforced monolithic concrete. The exterior has no finish- 
ing coat—the concrete was purposely left just as it came 
from the forms. Structural frame is of steel. Exterior 
ornamentation was cast in place. So built, this edifice 
offers positive assurance of firesafety and long life, with 


little if any structural maintenance through the years. 
















Views are of Building for Christian 
Science Benevolent Association for 
Pacific Coast in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. HenryH. Gutterson, Architect; 
Walter L. Huber, Structural Engi- 
neer; George Wagner, Contractor—all 
of San Francisco, Califcrnia 


PORTLAND CEMENT CA‘ssociation 


Concrete for permanence and firesafety 


33 WEST GRAND AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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This beautiful entrance to the building of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland is made of 
Georgia Marble, and will be an inspiration to bankers who pass it on the way to the general 


Is 


sessions of the A. B. A. Convention. 


our Building An Asset? 


If Not, Build Now While Costs Are Low 


N YOUR financial statement, your 

building is listed with other tangi- 
ble properties as an asset. Yet, in the 
appearance it makes, the impression 
it creates on your depositors and 
those whom you would like to make 
your depositors, is it really an asset 
or a liability ? 

While its actual real estate value 
may have been appreciating, its good 
will and confidence-inspiring value 
may have been depreciating. Tangi- 
bly it is an asset. Intangibly, it may 
be a liability. 

Now, when building costs are lower 
than they have been in many years, 
is the ideal time for the banking 
house to consider the remodeling of 
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By B. E. WYATT 


its present quarters, or the building 
of a new home. 


Build Now When Costs 
Are Low 


Through legend, song, and story, 
marble has been impressed upon the 
public mind as the most precious of 
the building stones, and therefore 
the most expensive. Yet it is not the 
most expensive. Often a marble ex- 
terior or interior can be constructed 
at the same or lesser cost than with 
materials that will not supply the 
atmosphere of strength and stability 
so much to be desired. 

The stability of a bank should be 
expressed in the building as well as 
in the financial statement. 


A bank has but one thing to sell 
confidence. It can impart this con- 
fidence in three ways: By its finan- 
cial strength, by its personnel, and 
by its physical appearance. The last 
of these three factors is by no means 
the least. 

Men are creatures of impulse. 
They use externals as evidence upon 
which to base their judgments. They 
prefer to do business with a man who 
has the air of prosperity. They 
prefer to dine where the atmosphere 
is one of cleanliness and wholesome- 
ness. They prefer to bank with an 
institution whose quarters give them 
the feeling of dignity, of stability, 


(Continued on page 54) 
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~FOREMAN-STATE 
CORPORATION 


Investment Affiliate of 


Foreman-State National Bank 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
33 N. La Salle St. 52 Wall St. 
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Do/ More 


Aluminum Model 


No. 516 


For Bank Officers 


Are You a Victim of 
Improper Seating? 
Time Will Tell! 


OOR SEATED posture 
interferes with the normal 
functioning of the heart, lungs, 
nerves, eliminatory system and 
the brain. Fatigue follows — 
not to mention physical break- 


down and shortened life. 


Consider your heart which 
even under normal conditions 
is called upon to pump eight 
tons of blood a day. Incorrect 
posture pinches the blood 
vessels of the abdomen, causing 
over-exertion of your heart and 
thus weakening it. 

No one can escape the con- 
sequences of this condition. 
But the condition itself can be 
avoided. The famous Do/More 


Health Chair, fitted to your in- 
dividual measurements bya 
Do/More seating expert, in- 
duces proper posture. Normal 
functioning of vital organs, new 
energy an heneen health result. 


Sit in a Do/More at our ex- 
pense and see for yourself. 
Write for particulars and fora 
copy of our scientific treatise 
on the close relation between 
health and posture. 


And finally — ask any of the 
scores of banks that have 
adopted Do/More seating, 
what it does in increasing the 
efficiency and morale of their 
employes. Here are the names 
of just a few. 


A Few Typical Bank Installations 


Bank of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
Central National Bank, Cleveland 
Central Trust Co., Cincinnati 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland 


Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, 
o. 
Dayton Savings & Trust Co., Day- 
ton, O 
Equity Savings and Loan Co., Cleve- 
land 
Federal Reserve Bank, Cleveland 


Guardian Trust Company, Cleve- 
land 


Keystone National Bank, Pittsburgh 


Lorain St. Savings & Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland 


Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh 
Midland Bank, Cleveland 
Morris Plan Bank, Cleveland 


Pearl St. Savings & Trust Co., Cleve- 
land 


United Banking & Trust Co., Cleve- 
land 


Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


DO/MORE CHAIR CO., 1015 Do/More BIk., Elkhart, Ind. 


DO/I 


IDEA OF 





ORE 


SEATING 














Is Your Building An Asset ? 


(Continued from page 52) 
and of responsibility. Bankers recog- 
nize the existence of this human trait 
and eater to it. 

Many leading American banks— 
among them the Federal Reserve 
Banks, and hundreds of the national, 
state and private banks—have select- 
ed marble for the exterior and in- 
terior construction of their buildings 
to create confidence. 

They have done this because 
marble supplies not only beauty and 
durability, but an atmosphere of 
strength and stability so much to be 
desired by the banking house. 

There are many excellent domestic 
marbles and stones ideally suited for 
bank construction: Georgia Marble, 
Vermont Marble, Alabama Marble, 
Colorado Marble, Tennessee Marble 
and others. Most marbles may be 
secured in a wide diversity of color- 
ing and veining, so that any combina- 
tion or color scheme the architect de- 
sires can be worked out. In addition, 
there are the imported marbles, 
which may be used to secure special 
interior effects. 


How To Handle Borrowers 


(Continued from page 18) 
financial statement prepared on one 
of our forms. Also we would ask that 
you fill out the profit and loss section 
and give a detailed list of personal 
investments. If this is a convenient 
time, I would gladly go over to your 
place of business and assist you, at 
the same time, going into any other 
details that will give us a complete 
picture of your business. 

Mr, Leader: This is certainly nice 
of you. Let’s walk back together. 


Scene Two 

Leader Department Store 
(Sitting at his desk and asking a 
question, now and then, that he might 
correctly interpret the questions 
asked on the bank’s form, Mr. Leader 
is drawing up the following state- 
ment. ) 


LEADER DEPARTMENT STORE 


ASSETS 
Cash in bank ............$ 12,472.40 
Accounts receivable ...... 22,806.00 
DED. chvsedxmects 126,824.80 


Prepaid Ins., ete. ........ 927.40 
Furniture, fixtures and 
delivery equipment ...... 


Personal investments ..... 


22,481.60 
38,700.00 


$224,212.20 
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LIADILITIZS 
Accounts payable ........ $ 52,864.20 
Notes payable, banks .... None 
Notes payable, others .... 5,000.00 
Reserves for depreciation 
and bad Accts. ........ 5,200.00 
WE WEEE. cciscccsicscincds 161,148.00 
224,212.20 
SCHEDULE OF PERSONAL 
INVESTMENTS 
100 shares Southern California 
eee reT err eer er. fo 
50 shares American Telephone. 12,000.00 
Residence, 458 Pacific.... 10,000.00 








5000 Sunsdown Theatre Bonds.. 5,000.00 | 
10 shares Bethlehem Steel.... 1,000.00 | 
100 shares Transamerica ..... 4,500.00 


$38,700.00 | 


PROFIT AND LOSS—1928 








PN 552 as een ede cadet ocasc eee 
Cost of merchandise sold ..... 286,840.50 
rere $ 77,888.40 
Expense of business .......... 57,940.30 
Operating income ........... $ 19,948.10 
Ge NOD aos aie owe waa avs 1,624.00 
Total met imeOMe ... 2.00 scene $ 21,572.10 


(By friendly diplomatic questioning, 
Mr. Livewire learned that Mr. Leader 
had just received his fall and holiday 
stock of merchandise, and had run 
his stock up to approximately $30,000 
above normal. The loan he asked was 
for the purpose of discounting bills, 
and he expected to pay this loan dur- 
ing the month of January, from the 
sale of goods and reduction of in- 
ventory. He learned that bills pay- 
able averaged $20,000, which repre- 


sented less than one month’s business | 
done by the store. He also learned | 
that the $5,000 borrowed from a | 


private party is money which an aunt 
wished him to use and pay interest 
on. This loan is rather permanent in 
character.) 

Mr. Livewire: This is fine, Mr 
Leader. I will submit this to our 
loan committee, in the morning. I be- 
lieve I am in position to answer any 
question they may ask. I'll try to 








have your answer tomorrow after- | 


noon. 

Mr. Leader: That will be fine 
The way you go at things, certainly 
has impressed me—I am glad I came 
to your bank. 


Scene Three 


Directors Rooms. ._Loan Committee 
in Session. Next Morning. 
Chairman: We certainly con- 
gratulate you, Mr. Livewire, upon 
the manner in which you have han- 
dled Mr. Leader’s application. You 


(Continued on page 56) 






We used to supply only our 
largest depositors with checks 
made on la Monte National 
Safety Paper. But we found 
that a variety of check forms 
. . . different sizes, shapes and 
colors . . . were confusing . . . 
And we lost the advertising and 
good-will value that a single, 
attractive check form can create. 

So we changed to La Monte 
for all of our checks. And our 
total order was large enough 
to warrant incorporating our 
emblem into the paper, so that 
we now have a distinctly in- 
dividual check—one that is 
pleasing to us . . . and, more 


important, to our customers. 


If you're facing this same confusion 
of multiple forms, we'll gladly help 
you to eliminate it. Let us prepare 
for you, free of cost, a sketch show- 
ing how well your emblem would 
look in la Monte National Safety 
Paper. A letter—and a sample of 
your emblem—is all that we need. 

George la Monte & Son, 61 
Broadway, New York. 


SO WE CHANGED 
TO LA MONTE... 





FREE—An unusual 
sample book of checks, L-4, made 


on la Monte National Safety Paper 
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How To Handle Borrowers 


(Continued from page 55) 

have presented a complete picture of 
his business, and have been able to 
intelligently answer our every ques- 
tion. If you have impressed Mr. 
Leader as much as you have im- 
pressed us, you have certainly made 
a friend for the bank. You may tell 
Mr. Leader that we will gladly grant 
his present request, also that we will 
give every consideration to future 
needs. You were very thoughtful in 
also securing complete agency re- 
ports. 


Mr. Livewire: I am only human, 


and your kind words are certainly 
appreciated. 

Chairman: Just a moment: When 
salaries are considered, at mid-year, 
I hope to see you substantially re- 
membered. 


Scene Four 


Telephone in use 


Mr. Livewire: Good morning, Mr. 
Leader. This is Mr. Livewire over at 
the First Progressive Bank. Our 
people will gladly take care of that 
$25,000 loan. They were very much 
impressed with your financial state- 
ment. By the way, we would like 
very much to have a printed check 























FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


FIDELITY TRUST BUILDING 


GRISWOLD STREET AT CONGRESS 
DETROIT 


In Detroit it’s Fidelity -— 


CLEAN-CUT and re- 
sourceful bank and 
trust company which 
offers you every 
service in America’s 
fourth city..... We 
will appreciate an op- 
portunity to take care 
of your needs here. 


PP 























book made up for you, also an en- 
dorsement stamp. 

Mr. Leader: I will send over a 
sample of our checks, this morning. 
Say, you think of everything. I be- 
lieve I am going to like doing busi- 
ness at your bank. 

Mr. Livewire: Thank you, Mr. 
Leader. I feel sure that we will show 
our appreciation by giving excellent 
service. 


Scene Five 

Home of Mr. Livewire, That Evening 

Mr. Livewire: We certainly have 
a fine bunch of officers, at the bank. 
They just back up a fellow in great 
style. Say, honey, all those evenings 
I have had to be away at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking are begin- 
ning to count. I knew just what to 
do when Mr. Leader came in. 

Mrs. Livewire: Isn’t it wonderful 
that you are going to get an increase 
in salary. You know what I would 
like to do? I would like to have some 
stock in the First Progressive Bank, 
where they have such capable officers 
as you, dear. 


An Outline of Management 
(Continued from page 15) 
are given immediate attention. 

Aside from a complete and search- 
ing audit of branches, conducted by 
the auditor, The Cleveland Trust 
Company’s branches are all visited 
twice annually by an inspector em- 
ployed by the department of 
branches. His inspections are most 
thorough and his report is in the 
form of answers to a questionnaire 
‘covering 10 printed pages and con- 
taining about 150 questions, all of 
which he must answer. All this tends 
to insure uniformity of method and 
a close observance of rules. In addi- 
tion, there is a semi-annual inspec- 
tion of physical properties; this 
covers general maintenance, janitor 
work, and so on, and a rating is 
given to each office on the basis of 
its appearance and neatness. 

All branch loaning operations are 
under the supervision of loaning of- 
ficers attached to the department of 
branches. These officers are in close 
touch by telephone with all managers. 
Committees on discount, real estate 
and collateral loans pass on impor- 
tant matters and are the court of 
final authority subject in certain 
eases, to board approval. 
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Ogu the way from England, 
across the Atlantic by steam- 
ship, up the Mississippi and Illinois 
rivers by steamboat, overland bywag- 
on 40 miles to the blacksmith shop 


of John Deere in the little frontier 
village—thus had come the steel. 


It was a notable event to the pio- 
neer villagers and farmers. 

They were all talking about the 
shipment. 

Steel was scarce and high priced. 
For a hundred years there had been 
no improvement over the slow, cost- 
lyHuntsman process of makingsteel. 
It was years before the coming of the 
Bessemer process, the Siemens-Martin 
process and the open-hearth process. 
England, with an annual output of 
less than 50,000 tons, controlled the 
steel markets of the world. 

In young America, no dependable 
source of good steel was available at 
any price. : 

But John Deere, foreseeing the 
importance of his steel plows, had 
worked out his specifications and 
ordered plow steel from England. 
From a broken mill-saw blade he 


All the Way from England 


had built the world’s first successful 
steel plow, in 1837. For a few years 
he had made plows from saw blades 
and other products gathered from all 
accessible points. He wanted a 
source of supply in keeping with his 
vision of a wilderness conquered by 
the steel plow. 

And here was the steel ready for his 
craftsmanship; steel that cost more 
than $300 a ton delivered; slabs of 
steel from each of which this ener- 
getic young blacksmith could cut 
material for six moldboards and 
shares—the first shipment of plow 
steel from a steel-maker to a plow- 
maker since the world began! 


Gone was the uncertainty of depend- 
ing upon old saw blades for plow bot- 
toms. No longer would there be 
the crudities of construction due to 
improvised material. 





Here was the highest gradesteel that 
could be secured for making plows 
—steel rolled to the exact specifi- 
cations of John Deere—good, thick 
steel that enabled John Deere to 
make better plows, in much greater 
quantities each day. 


Thus was the second great step 
taken in the stcel-plow industry— 
a step that ranked in importance 
with the building of the first steel 
plow by John Deere in 1837. 


Q Qa 


Steel forJohn Deere plows! It is easy 
to get today. Great steel mills of 
America produce it, with all of the 
latest methods of manufacture. One 
sees its bright reflection of the sun 
from moldboard and share, in all sec- 
tions where plowmen go afield with 
steel plows—a shining light that tells 
of the spirit of progress of the black- 
smith who founded the steel-plow 
industry and the John Deere organ- 
ization which manufactures and 
distributes to all parts of the world 
quality equipment for every farm- 
ing operation. 
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BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 
ENCOURAGE TRAVEL . 


It will help to sell Travelers Checks, Vault Space, Trust Accounts, and Investment Service 





A day or two at the Grand Canyon fills the mind with never-to-be-forgotten pictures of rugged beauty and vivid coloring. 


National Parks Make 


Southwestern Trip Fascinating 


HAT’S the most interesting way to 
come East from or go West to San 
Francisco? 

Well, if you’ve the time to spare, why 
don’t you go by way of the Santa Fe 
and stop off at Yosemite Valley, the Grand 
Canyon, the Petrified Forests and the In- 
dian Detours? 

I still thrill over the beauties of Yosemite 
Valley. There you have a variety of scenery 
that seems unsurpassable in beauty. You 
leave the main line at Merced and take a 
train in to El Portal, the gateway to the 
valley. You travel along the rushing Merced 
River, a mountain river tumbling over 
rocks and winding through gorges on both 
sides of which tower magnificent peaks. 

We went on the 7th of June and Glacier 
Point had just been opened up. The road 
had been impassable previously because of 
the snow. You can see my cousin and I mak- 
ing snowballs in the snapshot on page 60. 

We went first to Glacier Point before ex- 
ploring the Valley, and we were so glad, 
for we climbed up narrow mountain roads 
through beautiful timber where the air was 
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By M. E. BECK 


so clear and the smell of pine-needles pre- 
dominated and where we caught fleeting 
glimpses of small deer and occasionally a 
wild bear, until suddenly, in rounding a 
corner, we were face to face with snow- 
clad peaks and three rushing mountain 
falls, the Nevada Falls, the Vernal Falls 
and the Ribbon Falls, and we looked down 
into Yosemite Valley. 


View Valley From Above 


A few rods further was the mountain 
hotel, modeled from a Swiss hotel. From 
the Point we had a marvelous view of the 
whole valley and could get a conception of 
its entirety which could not be gained from 
below. 

Another hour or so of mountain driving 
and we descended into the Valley, green, 
rugged and beautiful, with the Merced 
river rushing through the center, Bridal 
Veil Falls on the right and Cascade and 
Yosemite Falls on the left, while far up 
the Valley was lovely little Mirror Lake. 


You'll never regret a moment spent at 


* Yosemite. In fact, you’ll wish you could 
stay several weeks and hike and ride over 
the 660 miles of trails. 

Your San Francisco train connects with 
The Navajo, or whatever train you decide 
on, at Barstow station, where you have 
your first experience in dining in the 
Harvey restaurants. The half-hours spent 
for meals all along the trip are happy 
intervals looked forward to, for the res- 
taurants and stations are very attractive, 
the food is delicious and well-served, and 
Indians selling souvenirs, and specially 
arranged souvenir shops add to the local 
eolor. 

Early the next morning you arrive at the 
Grand Canyon and busses wait to take you 
to the attractive El Tovar Hotel for break- 
fast. Bright Angel Camp, a few rods along 
the edge of the Canyon, also serves excel- 
lent food in a more informal fashion. 

It’s not for me to try to tell you of the 
beauties of the Canyon. All I can say is 
that you must see it for yourself. However, 
whenever I think of it I am reminded of 


(Continued on page 60) 
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with interest the progress of gallant Captain 
Edward Miles, a business man of Memphis, 
Tenn., who was cruising around the world in 
his 37-foot boat “Sturdy”. Captain Miles left 
Brooklyn in 1928 and arrived at Gibraltar 44 days later, | 
continuing along the Mediterranean to the Suez Canal. F 
About 150 miles from the Canal a gasoline fire destroyed 
the craft and he rowed to the Arabian coast in a dory. | 
Undaunted, Captain Miles with a new “Sturdy” has 4 
again left for Port Said, Egypt, and his itinerary will be \ 
Aden, Colombo, Penang, Singapore, Borneo, China, 
Japan, Hawaii, and thence to Los Angeles. The entire 
trip will take about two years. 
A bank has written us that before leaving Captain 


iS OME months ago the entire world watched = i 


aa Miles purchased $1,800 worth of American Express 

wer Travelers Cheques, in twenty dollar denominations. 

Although his itinerary will take him along the outposts 

ms of civilization, Captain Miles has prepared himself and 

coal will have no difficulty in providing for his financial 

the needs, since he has these Cheques. 

pent The spendability of American Express Travelers 
pd oe og is no longer judged by the willingness with 
tive, which they are accepted in Paris, Berlin, and Moscow, 

and for they have been accepted as far north as the Arctic 
a Circle and in the remote fastnesses of the Belgian Congo. 

oca . e e 

The world-wide service of the American Express stands 

t the csien a genes — Travelers en and is a 
» you matically extended to your clients wherever they travel. : 
ve , “ ¥ the new, dollar size 
~xcel- 
AMERICAN ‘EXPRESS 
f the 


i Sravelers cheques 
ever, 

ad of Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the American Express Travel Department. 
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Perfected through 
sixty-five years of contact with 
the business of East Tennessee. 


The First NATIONAL BANK 
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From the Prairie to the Sea 
In Ccnide~onil Beyond 


Ware more than 800 branch banks in 
city, town and village throughout Canada and 
over 100 offices in 31 other countries, The 
Royal Bank of Canada offers to its correspond- 
ents the facilities of over 900 branches. 


We invite inquiries from American bankers 
and their customers who have, or contemplate, 
business dealings in Canada, Cuba, Central or 
South America, or Europe. 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 


Head Office New York Agency 
MONTREAL 68 WiLiiaM St. 

















Southwestern Trip 
Fascinating 


(Continued from page 58) 
the young flapper who gazed silently while 
her elders exhausted their vocabularies of 
adjectives, and when she found voice said, 
‘*Golly, what a gully!’’ 

If you have time, and the inclination, 
be sure to take a mule and ride down into 
the Canyon. The trails are broad and well 
graded so that the trip is not too arduous 
and it is only that way that you can really 
see the various gradations and coloring, 
and appreciate fully the extent of the work 
the Colorado river has done in cutting 
through the various strata of rock a mile 
deep, leaving a Canyon which in places is 
18 miles across. 


Bus Trips Aid Sightseeing 


If you do not wish to ride, then you can 
take a bus in either direction from the 
hotel, stopping at interesting points along 
the way, and your bus driver, picturesque 
in colored shirt, high-heeled boots and a 
sombrero added to his regular outfit, tells 
you anything you want to know about the 
Canyon—if you aren’t too scientific. 

Half an hour is allowed at noon for you 
to view the movies and hear the tale of 
navigating the Colorado river in an 18-foot 
boat, an almost unachievable feat. 

Another bus ride in the afternoon re 
veals more of the Canyon’s wonders and 
ends in a view of the painted desert where 
you almost stand on your head so that 
your inverted vision will better record the 
desert ’s varied colors. Nine different col- 











To the Easterner, the thrill of making snow- 
balls on a June day in summer garb and sur- 
roundings is one not to be over-looked by the 
traveler. This picture, taken on the road to 
Glacier Point, Yosemite Valley, shows the pole, 
12 feet high, used to mark the depth of snow. 
Two days before, the road was impassable 
because of the snow. 


ored sands comprise this desert. You are 
also on the edge of the Hopi and Navajo 
Indian country. 

At 5:30 every evening, eight or ten Hopi 
Indians in ceremonial costume give three 
or four of the tribal dances just outside 
the fascinating Hopi house. When the time 
of year comes for the famed Snake Dance, 
a Harvey tour is arranged to include it. 

Dinner at the hotel, and you watch the 
sun set over the Canyon, enriching its al 
ready vivid coloring and deepening the 
shadows. Then you go on your way,— 
unless you have time to stay longer. 
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New Trip To Petrified Forests 


At Winslow the next morning, you have 


breakfast at the loveliest and newest of the | 
Fred Harvey hotels, La Posada. Here your | 


train waits over for two hours while you 
climb into a bus and drive to the petrified 
forests. A gracious hostess adds to the in- 
terest of the trip by telling you the his- 
torical background of the country you are 
going through and interesting personal ex- 
periences in visiting the Indian settlements 

Soon you see great tree trunks lying on 
the ground surrounded by seattered chips, 
and when you are close enough you find 
that they are the loveliest colors. These 
trees were grown in Canada thousands of 
years ago and washed down to Arizona by 
floods. Here they were buried and petri- 
fied, but have been slowly ineovered. This 





agatized wood takes a high polish and is | 


the source of some lovely jewels. 

That evening you arrive at Lamy where 
you leave the train and go to Santa Fe for 
the Indiam Detours. I wish I could tell you 
about them, but I had an office desk wait- 
ing and, if I delayed longer, there would 
be an irate employer. But I wish I had 
taken that trip, so don’t you miss it. 


Air Cruise of Central American 
Territory Arranged 


One of the latest things in the way of 
specially arranged cruises is a 14-day air 
cruise by chartered planes of the Pan 
American Airways arranged by the Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Co. This cruise includes 
Havana, five Central American countries 
and Mexico. A tentative itinerary is an 
nounced as follows: 

First day, leave Miami and arrive at 
Havana. Second day, leave Havana and 
arrive at Belize, British Honduras. Luneh- 





eon at Cozumel. Third day spent at Belize. | 


Fourth day, leave Belize and arrive at 
Managua, Niearagua. Luncheon at San 
Salvador. Fifth day, leave Managua and 
arrive at San Salvador, Salvador. 250-mile 
flight to Tegucigalpa, Honduras, and re- 
turn, Sixth day: leave San Salvador and 
arrive at Guatemala City. Seventh day, at 
Guatemala City. Eighth day, leave Guate- 
mala City and arrive at Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
Ninth day, leave Vera Cruz for Mexico 


City. Tenth and eleventh days at Mexico | 


City. Twelfth day, arrive at Vera Cruz 
and rejoin plane for flight to Merida, via 
Campeche. Luncheon at  Villahermosa. 
Thirteenth day at Merida. Visit the Maya 
ruins at Chichen Itza. Fourteenth day, 
leave Merida and arrive at Miami. Luneh 
eon at Havana, 


=2— 
Passengers Now Telephone 
From Canadian Railway Trains 


It is now possible to telephone to any 
point in the United States from a Grand 
Trunk railroad train in Canada. By a 
combination of radio and telephone, any 
long distance connection may be secured 
and the conversation can be carried on 
with just as much ease and satisfaction as 
is possible when sitting in your own office. 
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In these areas: 
90% of the best 
individual bank 
customers and 
prospects. 





In the white areas of the map above, 
where the “Magic Carpet” appears, 

live the prosperous, influential fami- 
lies of Los Angeles. Here live the people with large incomes. They have 
substantial accounts, large estates and are the backbone of the securi- 
ties market. These are the people who travel. « If you can bring them 
into the bank to buy A. B. A. Cheques you have an excellent opportu- 
nity to sell your other services. They must come to the bank personally 
to get their cheques, and they are in the mood to consider such services 
as silver storage, the custody of securities and safe deposit. They will 
be quick to appreciate that the pleasures of their trip will be increased 
if their affairs at home are being properly attended to in their 
absence. * And while they are away, your contact with them is con- 
tinued for they will see the bank's name on their A. B. A. Cheques 


at least once a day—an important and exclusive A. B. A. Feature. 


A‘B-A CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 





OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 














T IS a pleasure to enclose our check for $10.00 to 
cover three years’ subscription to THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY. We find the contents of the magazine 


of great value to our various officers and it is one of 


the magazines which is religiously read each month. 


G. FRED BERGER 


Treasurer, Norristown-Penn Trust Company 
Norristown, Pa. 
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The 
First National Bank 


in St. Louis 


secured from March 15 to June 15—in 
addition to normal new business:- 


4808 New Customers 
with 
$ 7,025,284 New Deposits 
$51,311,480 New Wills 
$ 9,279,000 Insurance Trusts 
$ 6,627,000 Living Trusts 


No special advertising, no publicity, no public 
score boards or placards, no premiums or profes- 
sional solicitors were used. 


The work now continues through a Permanent 
Sales Organization of 194 representatives selected 
from the various banking departments. 


This dignified, conservative plan can produce pro- 
portionate results in your bank. Let us explain 
how. No obligation. 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, INC. 
231 So. LaSalle St. 


123 So. Broad St. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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We make a practice of clipping certain articles in 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY which I first look over 


and then pass on to the various department heads 


who would be interested in the particular article. 


BENJ. N. PHILLIPS 


Vice Pres. First National Bank, Port Angeles, Wash. 














Winter Sports In Norway 
By LOUISE W. MARCLAY 


When we speak of Norway and winter 
sports we, of course, think of skiing be- 
fore anything else although there are many 
sports such as skating, bob-sleighing, coast- 
ing, ‘‘horse-skiing’’, ice yachting, and so 
on. It is safe to say that all Norwegians 
are born with skiis on. Everyone, young 
and old, is seen traveling over the country- 
side in the winter wearing skiis. 

The history of skiing is the old story of 
necessity being the mother of invention 
and the earliest record of actual use being 
before the Christian era. The most authen- 
tie records though, are in the stories of 
Norway and the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries. The Vikings were great exponents of 
skiing and one will find many allusions to 
them in their sagas, both for the crossing 
of snow-covered wastes in search of game 
and for plunder. 
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The Aurora Borealis makes it possible to 
enjoy outdoor sports at night in Norway, 
’ during the winter. 


During the winter the lowland and moun- 
tain resorts are open and in March there is 
an international winter sports week. It is 
the leading meet of the world, where the 
greatest exponents of ski-jumping, fancy 
skating and distance skaters congregate. 
It seems as though all the towns are dead be- 
eause everyone has left for Easter week iu 
the highlands and mountains where numer- 
ous ski-huts and fine, up-to-date sport hotels 
are filled with people young and old who 
are out to enjoy the winter sports at their 
best. 

Skiing and sleighing are just as popular 
at night as in the daytime because a won- 
derful light is provided by the brilliant 
and sparkling stars, the shining moon and 
the Aurora Borealis. The trip to Norway 
is well worth while just for the sight of the 
latter with its enchanting colors of the 
rainbow. 


The greatest ski-contest is held in March. 
It is called the Holmenkollen Derby and is 
usually attended by 50,000 people from all 
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points of the world. The King and Queen 
of Norway attend with their escorts and 
are on hand early as they are great enthu- 
siasts of the sport. 

The Ski-Museum, among the pine woods 
at Frognersateren near Oslo, is of great 
interest. Also, if you take a small motor 
boat te Bygdo Museum near Oslo, you can 
view the Viking ships, which date farther 
back than 999 A. D. 

Each year hundreds of Americans are 
traveling to the Seandinavian countries 
and those who go for the winter sports 
have one of the most enjoyable experiences 
of their lives. 


Liquid Agricultural Loans 
(Continued from page 26) 

the borrower, the banker must gam- 

ble on the weather and the market, 

months in advance. Such loans at 

best are speculative and should be 

kept at a minimum. 


Diversified Farming Loans 
Resemble Commercial Loans 


Loans to farmers who practice 
diversification resemble commercial 
loans, as such farmers are truly busi- 
ness men. They are in the business of 
growing things to sell and take their 
profits several times a year. Conse- 
quently, they should be very liquid 
and show a low loss ratio. 

The primary considerations in 
making such loans should be those 
eovered in a previous article, which 
are : 

1. A satisfactory record as shown 
by a good statement and evidence of 
profitable past operations. 

2. Good prospects of profit from 
future operations. Chattel mort- 
gages, as a rule, should be taken only 
to further protect the bank on a line 
that is slipping. 


Equipment Notes Eligible 
For Rediscount 


Farmers’ notes for the purchase of 
agriculfural implements, replaceable 
in a short time, as distinguished from 
fixed equipment, represent a high- 
grade type of loan. They are usually 
liquid and are eligible for rediscount, 
if they do not run for over nine 
months from the date of discount. 

However, if the notes are given by 
a dealer for implements to resell to 
the farmer, while eligible for redis- 
count, they may not be for more than 
90 days, and are classed as commer- 
cial rather than agricultural loans. 

When the farmer buys agricultural 
machinery, and gives his note to the 
dealer from whom he bought it, the 
title to the machinery may or may 
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not be retained by the dealer. Even 
though it is, the machinery is not re- 
garded as having collateral value in 
the transaction though it might be 
repossessed by the dealer in case of 
default. An arrangement should be 
made for the dealer to take up the 
notes in such eases. 

Such loans are very much more 
secure and liquid than loans secured 
by a chattel mortgage on the equip- 
ment itself. They also pay a satis- 
factory rate to the bank, besides 
broadening the bank’s service to the 
community. 

In addition, the bank’s position is 
usually improved by such loans, for 


in many cases, the farmer often has 
an open line. If outside financial 
agencies take up his equipment 
paper, they naturally protect them- 
selves fully and, in ease of failure, 
they are paid first, the bank com- 
ing in a poor second. 

A question that comes up frequent- 
ly is: ‘‘ Which is the better risk—a 
tenant or an owner farmer?’’ In 
many parts of the country where land 
values are inflated, the fixed charges 
on investment place the owner at a 
considerable disadyantage. In such 
areas, the tenant farmer of equal 
ability and moral standing is usually 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Liquid Agricultural Loans 
(Continued from page 63 
a better risk. 

In other parts of the country the 
tenant farmers are shiftless and not 
worthy of much consideration. The 
answer, therefore, goes back to the 
individual, with the tendency being 
that a loan to a capable tenant 
farmer is more liquid than is one to 
an owner who is heavily mortgaged. 

However, loans to tenant farmers 
should be secured by chattel mort- 
gages and where the margin of secur- 
ity is or becomes less than 2-1, an 
endorsement should be required, 
preferably of the landlord. This 
does away with any conflict of inter- 
est between the bank and landlord 


in case of difficulty later. 


Warehouse Loans Are True 
Commercial Loans 


Closely related to agricultural 
loans are warehouse loans which, in 
the main, are on farm produets in 
storage. Such loans, though some- 
times confused, are not agricultural 
loans but are true commercial loans, 
being secured by warehouse receipts. 

The granting, extension and fol- 
low-up of such loans follow directly 
and in detail the procedure recom- 
mended for collateral loans. There 
are certain peculiarities inherent in 
this type of loan that call for par- 
ticular attention and, hence, the 
brief diseussion at this time. 










unless your vault 


custodian 1s at 
his side 


Even after your customer rents his 
box, his access to it is controlled. 


For the renter’s key alone cannot 
enter; your vault custodian must be 
present, and his key must be 
used together with the renter’s 
before the box can be opened. 
This is your double safeguard 
against mistakes, thievery, 
and all the machinations of 
crookdom. 


The S & G Secret Key 
Changing Sealed Key Safe 
Deposit Lock is proof against 
every deterrent to good vault 
management. It is declared 
pickproof by the Underwrit- 





NEW YORK .- 


he renter himself 


cannot 


unlock 
this b0Xx 


ers’ Laboratories. The 
renter is first to see or 
touch his key; his 
signed statement in your files is 
court evidence of this. Its mainte- 
nance cost is practically nothing, for 
instead of costly resetting at the 
factory each time the box is re- 
rented, it is reset right on the box 
door! 


This is the lock that any progres- 
sive bank should use. It is the lock 
that most progressive banks already 
have adopted. For instance, the 
First National Bank, 
St. Paul, Minn. (left) 
Union Trust of De- 
troit, Bank of Amer- 
ica, Northwestern Na- 
tional, have adopted it 
as standard. A line on 
your letterhead will 
bring full information. 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF 


Incorporated 
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In the first place, commodities in 
storage and pledged as collateral for 
bank loans should be in warehouse 
outside the influence or control of 
the borrower. It is not good business 
to loan money on commodities in 
possession of the borrower. This 
principle was recognized by the 
Federal Reserve Board in 1916 and 
is now fully admitted. 

A second consideration is the char- 
acter of the warehouse and the in- 
tegrity of the warehouseman. Pro- 
gressive warehousemen realize their 
responsibility and welcome the crea- 
tion of safeguards so as to make their 
receipts absolutely to be relied upon. 

It is not only a question of honesty, 
that is, the maintenance of the exact 
commodities or their equivalent 
against which the receipt was made. 
There is also the important question 
of the maintenance of the commodi- 
ties in as good condition as when 
stored. 

To this end, there have been a 
number of laws passed, notably the 
United States Warehouse Act, under 
which the Secretary of Agriculture 
is empowered to license public ware- 
houses for the handling and storage 
of farm products. These are sub- 
jected to careful inspection periodi- 
eally. As a result, there are many 
licensed warehouses whose receipts 
the banker can accept with entire 
confidence. 


Standards of Warehousing 
On The Increase 


Some states have passed similar 
measures and the standard of ware- 
housing is steadily on the increase. 

There are still many that are not 
adequate and the banker should be 
very cautious about loaning on their 
receipts. 

An important factor in favor of 
warehousing loans, besides that of 
safety, is low cost. For example, a 
southern textile mill needing $500,- 
000 for the purchase of cotton had 
been using an open line of credit. 
The banker suggested that instead of 
storing the cotton in their own ware- 
house at the mill, they make use of 
a field warehousing service at the 
mill. He then offered to finance the 
requirements in banker’s acceptance 
credits, secured by such warehouse 
receipts. The cost to the borrower 
was less than it would have been on 
an open line and the bank had con- 
served $500,000 of its funds for use 
elsewhere. 
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A Local Bank’s Portfolio 


(Continued from page 19) 
In general, it may be said that the 


money rates become high, the cycle of 
bend prices ordinarily turns down- 
ward and a transfer of part of the 


A careful consideration of these 
factors should guide the country 
banker in setting up a definite in- 
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the its bond purechases—always remem- HE possibilities of the bank's Building are | TILGHMAN Moyer Company, Allentown, Pa. 
nee bering, however, that its bond hold- not well enough estimated by many bank- Gentlemen: Without obligation, please mail © 
ings constitute primarily an invest- Busi Our booklel, "Building the Bank for me a copy of “Building the for Business.” 
use p } Business’’, describes a number of points often 
— — oe read the book in an evening. Still Name: z 
. on When money rates are low, the  pengers in many states (from quan J the Address : 
2on- purchase of bonds is desirable, as Federal Reserve to presidents in the country — 
use bond prices usually show an uptrend towns) write to tell us of the profitable ideas _ 





they have gotten from reading it. The coupon = 
wit C vance 


But when bring a copy to you without obligation. 


; during such periods. 
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INVESTMENT BONDS 
for BANKS 


GOVERNMENT 
MUNICIPAL 


PUBLIC UTILITY 
INDUSTRIAL 


RAILROAD 
FOREIGN 


First Mortgage Real Estate Notes 





TRUST COMPANY 
EMBER FrOrRA MEMBER ST.LOUIS 
CG CLEARING HOUSE ASSEL 


RESOURCES EXCEED $30,000,000.00 


Write for Our Monthly Offering List 























WESTERN 
FINANCE 
BEGINS 








LOIN TOODER EUR ED OD IOOO IL IMS % 


Western industry focuses upon the Port of San 
Francisco as the financial and business center of the Em- 
pire of the West. At this regional metropolis, the Crocker 
First institutions have served the growing financial needs 
of western business from the earliest days of its develop- 
ment. 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY 


CROCKER FIRST COMPANY 

















Convention Personalities 
(Continued from page 34) 
executive committee of the Cleveland 
Trust Co. and an ex-officio member 
of all other committees. He is an of- 
ficer or director of the Wade Realty 
Co., the Sandusky Cement Co., the 
Trumbull Steel Co., The Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., The Eaton Axle & 
Spring Co., the Guarantee Title & 
Trust Co., the Land Title Abstract 
& Trust Co., The Osborn Manufae- 
turing Co., The Williamson Co., The 
Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co. and sev. 

eral other corporations. 

His publie and civie responsibil. 
ities are also numerous, including 
trusteeships of Yale University, the 
Cleveland Community Fund, The 
Welfare Federation, the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, The University Hos- 
pitals Association, Hathaway Brown 
School, Troop A Armory and the 
Play House Foundation. 

E. E. Creswell, vice president of 
The Union Trust Co., has the reputa- 





E. A. HINTZ 
Cashier, Peoples Trust & 
Savings Bank, 
Chicago, II. 


PAUL L. HARDESTY 
Assistant Vice President, 
Chatham Phenix Bank 
& Tr. Co., New York 
City 
tion of calling on more bankers dur. 
ing the year than any banker in the 
United States. When the convention 
opens in Cleveland, delegates will 
probably find him greeting his old 
friends from all over the country. 
It was almost by accident that he 
entered the financial world. While 
he was studying law in Cleveland, he 
accepted a position as private secre- 
tary to E. H. Bourne, at that time 
cashier of the Union National Bank. 
Later he was made assistant cashier 
of the bank, and in 1914 was ap- 
pointed to the vice presidency. When 
this bank and several others merged 
with the Union Trust Co. in 1921, Mr. 
Creswell became vice president. 
Many bankers make out of town 
ealls, but Mr. Cresswell established 
something of a record last year. For 
three months prior to the National 
Air Transport’s placing in opera- 
tion the night flight air mail service 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles, 
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National City brings you 
complete financial service— 
world-wide in scope. 





es | | eS | 
U.&U-. PERCY H. JOHNSTON | 
FRED I. KENT President, Chemical 
Director, Bankers Trust Bank & Trust Co., 
Co., New York New Ycrk 


he called on 250 banks in 90 days. 

j These banks were scattered from 

Seattle, Washington to San Diego, | 

California, in Texas along the Mexi- 

ean border, and back east into 

Arizona and New Mexico. Mr. Cres- 

well had foreseen the possibility | 

| : opened up by this new service and he | 
= 





was endeavoring to induce western 
bankers to clear their transit items | 


through Cleveland, using the night | Your customers want cold 


flight air mail service to enable them 




















f to reduce the time schedule from . q 
Los Angeles and San Francisco to | facts e « « ON investments } 
Cleveland from four days to 28 | 
1 hours. h l : 
F. H. Hobson, vice president of | you can get t em prompt i 
the Cleveland Trust Co. is a member | 
of the bank’s executive committee. | fr N ° l Ci 
He is also a vice president and direc- | om ationa ity. 
tor of the Haddam Realty Co., diree- | 
tor of the National Aeme Co., and of | 
the Central Alloy Steel Corp., now 
J merged with Republie Steel Co., and 
ry vice president and director of Con- 
- tinental Shares, Ine. 
. The statement is made by one Th e l ° 
whose opportunity for observation e Nationa City Company 
r has been exceptional, that I. F. Frei- — : ots a 
e berger, vice president of the Cleve- National Cily Bank Butlding, New York 
n land Trust Co., in his own field of | BONDS + SHORT TERM NOTES + ACCEPTANCES 
ll trust company work, is a leading 
ld figure in the United States today. 
With a background of legal training, 
ne a keen mind and a most attractive | = 
le personality, he has developed 
he through 25 years of concentrated ef- 
e- fort, an extraordinary familiarity 
ne § with the problems of administering 
k. * (Continued on page 68) 
er 
p- We have on hand practically all the bank 
- publications that are printed. With due con- 
. sideration to them all we can say that your 
magazine appears to be the best edited of the 
vn entire field. And to us that means the best 
ed argument possible. 
Be RALPH L. LENHART 
1a Advertising, York, Pa. 
ra- | ARTHUR REYNOLDS _ WM. R. DAWE: 
ice ; Chairman of the Board, Vice aL, Central 
Continental Illinois Trust Co. of Illino’s 
es, Bank & Trust Co., Chicago 
Chicago 
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Keeping telephone service 
abreast of the times 


TIIE READINESS of the 
Be!l System to meet changing 
needs reflects alert manage- 
ment and flexible personnel. 
This has a significance to 
investors beyond the actual 
revenue from new fields of 
activity. It indicates a spirit 
of dynamic growth. 

The telephone typewriter 
is a useful tool of business at 
the modern tempo, putting 
distant cities at the typist’s 
finger tips. It makes possible 


written messages to as many 
points as desired, sent simul- 
taneously by wire. 

Shore to ship telephony il- 
lustrates the Bell System aim 
to help people, wherever they 
may be, keep within tele- 
phone reach. 

Hook-ups over long dis- 
tance telephone wires give ra- 
dio broadcasts national scope. 

May we send you a copy of 
our booklet, ‘* Bell Telephone 
Securities’’? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway, New York City 























I find the Current Bankers Monthly quite 
attractive, and have gained somewhat more 


information from it than 


is usual, even 


with the high standard which the magazine 


maintains. 








E. H. WEBSTER 


277 Buclid Ave., Oakland, Cal. 





FRANK W. BLAIR 
Chairman of the Board, 
Union Trust Co., 
Detroit 





WALTER KASTEN 
President, First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, 
Milwaukee 


estates and investing trust funds. 
Few men in his line of work possess 
his natural qualities. 

After joining the Cleveland Trust 
Co. in 1901, he was successively as- 
sistant trust officer, trust officer and 
vice president and is now a member 











J. SHEPPARD SMITH 
President, Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co., 

St. Louis 


F. O. WATTS 
Chairman of tke Board, 
First Nationa: Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


of the bank’s executive committee. 
He is a director of many important 
corporations including the Island 
Creek Coal Co., Jefferson Coal Co., 
American Zine Co., Bailey Wall 
Paper Co., Champion Realty Co.. 
Cleveland-Sarnia Saw Mills Co., 
F. D. Commer & Sons Co., Dominion 
Salt Co.. The W. N. Gates Co., Had- 
‘dam Realty Co., Harbeth Land Co.. 
Island R. R. Co., Morris Coal Co., 
Morris Poston Coal Co., New Am- 
sterdam Co., Pond Creek Pocahontas 
Co., Queen City Coal Co., The White 
Sewing Machine Co., The William- 
son Company, and Winton Engine 
Co. 


(Continued on page 70) 








W. W. HEAD SOLOMON A. SMITH 


President, Foreman-State President, The Nort! er: 


National Bank, Chicago Trust Co., Chicago 
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CITIZENS ACF FRAZIER. 8. GR ATMEMTON. 0. W, HILGORE—— 
STATE BANK WE nv BUSINESS. 
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_ Bank Representative par excellence 


| | HE best representative your bank could possibly obtain is 

4 Blue Book Advertising. It isn’t necessary to take our word for 
| it. 79% of the best qualified financial experts in the country .. . 
the Financial Advertisers Association . . . are sold on the value 
of Blue Book Advertising. Nearly 40% of them advertise in the 
Blue Book exclusively. 


Blue Book Advertising carries your message before the high 
. officials where it obtains an immediate audience. It is intimately 


1 friendly with the Nation’s big policy executives. Many of these 
d Conservative Bankers friendships have continued over a period of more than fifty years. 
Attention Everywhere your message is carried, the listener is prejudiced in 
‘ Wise, conservative bankers _— favor at the outset. ; 
base their judgments on time- Whenever . . . wherever . . . a banker or business man wants 
. proven facts only. That is to know the best bank in your community, Blue Book Advertising 
1. why the Blue Book has more tells him your story, then shows your latest statement as con- 
| subscribers than all competi- clusive evidence. 
< andrea -idigaeliongendert If your Bank’s statement can prove that you are what you be- 
vertisers than any other ; 4 p ; ’ 
n- iauns hen sabiesiiess te lieve you are... Blue Book Advertising will bring you the 
As hey ausiateined the come un- business every time. If you wish to obtain the services of the best 
te disputed leadership for more bank representative available today, the coupon below will bring 
n- than half a century. you the complete facts. 


Rand MSNally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ili. 
The Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 


ce 


Rand MfNally & Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen: We wish to know what it will cost us to obtain the services of Blue Book 
Advertising. It is understood that there is to be no obligation. 


on Shs eee uk ccs yee a SRu a aan JON ee ris wee Las 
nn IE Na i ie aie adobe co alla eaten (err ir pee 
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When Sane Judgment || 
Says NO 


HEN a manufacturer’s open line of credit has 
reached its limit . . . and either he must have 
an additional loan or create a serious unemployment 
situation in your community . . . but your sane judg- 
ment tells you that you must refuse .. . it is the 
time to call in the Guardian Warehousing Company. 


A Guardian Field Warehouse set up on the prem- 
ises of the manufacturer holds his seasonal surplus, 
issuing in return a perfectly secured Warehouse 
Receipt. So the necessary additional loan becomes 
not only possible but absolutely safe and well within 
the bounds of conservative banking. 









E. R. ROONEY 
Vice President, The First President, National Shaw- 


W. S. BUCKLIN 


National Bank of 


mut Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Boston 


Horr Prominent In Transportation 
Matters 


A. R. Horr became assistant secre- 
tary of The Cleveland Trust Co. in 
1903 and gradually rose to a vive 
presidency. In 1913 he went to New 
York to become treasurer and later 
vice president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, which position he 
held until 1922, continuing in the 





nee re 





















meantime as a director of The Cleve- 
land Trust Co. In that year, he re- 
turned to Cleveland, again becoming 
actively associated with the bank 
especially in supervision of trust in- 
vestments. 
Mr. Horr has rendered active serv- | 
ice in behalf of Cleveland’s commu- | 


T IS in this way that the Guardian Field Ware- 

housing Plan has proven the salvation of the 
seasonal manufacturer, and a great aid to his banker. 
It is an economically sound plan for maintaining 
employment and production on an even keel. 


The cost of having a Guardian Field Warehouse 
set up is naturally far less than the cost of shipping 
and storing goods in a distant big city warehouse . . . 
it is much more convenient . . . and the protection 
for both the manufacturer and banker is the same in 
either case. 





HEN a manufacturer must have an additional 
loan ... and your sane judgment says NO 
. . then is the time to turn over your troubles to 














E. W. DECKER 
President, Northwest 


A. V. MORTON 
Vice President, 


Guardian Warehousing Company | “““*"" “BiG 
nity, especially in transportation 


222 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 


matters, being a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee and board of the 
Cleveland Railway Co. and having 
headed the Metropolitan Transporta- 
tion Commission. He is a director of 
various corporations, and a trustee 


tH Qriginal »» Only 


BANKERS’ 
FISHSKIN SEALS 





Approved by Postal Department and 
Insurance Companies 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 


412 ORLEANS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for Samples and Prices 





OSCAR WELLS 


CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 
Vice President, First 
—_ Bank, 


Exec. Board Chairman, 
| hicago 


First National Bank, 
Birmingham 
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HERBERT D. IVEY W. R. MOREHOUSE 
President, Citizens Vice President, Security- 
National Trust & Savings First National Bank 
f Bank, Los Angeles of Los Angeles 


of Oberlin College. 
| Arthur H. Seibig, president of 
Central United National Bank, has 
been in the banking circles of Cleve- 
land 39 years, having entered the 
United Banking & Trust Co. as a 
boy of fourteen. He is one of the 


ee 





H. F. DROLLINGER 
Vice President, Fultcn Vice President, M. & T. 
Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| F. W. BLALOCK 


National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


most popular of Cleveland’s bankers. 
Mr. Seibig is serving on several im- 
portant committees arranging for 
the A. B. A. convention in Cleveland. 

J. C. McHannan, vice president of 
Central United National Bank, has 
never been identified with any other 
institution. He is a Rotarian, treas- 
urer of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce and plays a game of golf 
which is looked upon with envy by 


m the bankers of Cleveland. In addi- 
., tion to being a director of the bank 
i he serves in like capacity in a number 
2 of other industrial enterprises. He 
. is chairman of the Hotel Committee 
f | of the A. B. A. organization for the 
os Cleveland convention. 





OD W. F. AUGUSTINE R. A. ILG 

‘ Vice President, National Vice President, National 
Shawmut Bank Shawmut Bank 
Boston, Mass. Boston, Mass. 











Two Creditors May 
Be Both Company 
and a Crowd 


When a large borrower gets into finan- 
cial difficulties even two creditors upon 
an equal basis may easily be a crowd. 


To avoid the participation of other 
creditors in the most readily convertible 
parts of a borrower’s assets, insist on ware- 
house receipts as collateral and avoid the 
crowd in the event of serious financial 
trouble on the part of the borrower. 


To assist you in formulating policies in 
the use of warehouse receipts a prominent 
warehouseman in your Federal Reserve 
District has been appointed to the Com- 
mittee on Banking Relations of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association. He will 
gladly supply you with any information 
you may require regarding warehouse 
receipts as collateral. 


For information, address the 
Committee On Banking Relations 
Merchandise Warehouse Division 


American Warehousemen’s Association 


1783 Adams-Franklin Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Send for this Free 32-Page Booklet Containing 
Valuable Information About Merchandise 
Warehouses, of Interest to Bankers. 
Mail request to address ahove. 


SECURE YOUR LOANS 
TO MANUFACTURERS 


With Warehouse Receipts Covering Their Inventories 
Through the Lawrence System 
of Field Warehousing 


“Certified on Checks—Lawrence on Warehouse Receipts”’ 
Members American Warehouseman’s Association 


JAWRENCE WAREHOUSE 


A. T. GIBSON, President 
One La Salle Street 37 Drumm St. 
Chicago San Francisco 


403 Hoyt St., Portland 


MPANY 


W. P. Story Bldg. 
Los Angeles 
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A Scientific Basis For Appraisal 


APPRAISERS AND ASSESSORS MANUAL by W. L. Prouty, Clem W. 
Collins and Frank H. Prouty, Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York. Cloth. 500 pages. $5. 


ERE is a book offering clear and com- 

plete directions for effective procedure 
to all who are concerned in any way with 
the appraisal of land, buildings, machinery, 
merchandise, personal property, automo- 
biles, household goods, stocks and bonds, 
and so on, and it should be, therefore, an 
integral part of a banker’s library. 

The book covers every phase of the work 
in detail, giving scientific principles for the 
valuation of property, systems and methods 
drawn from actual practice all over the 
eountry, useful and authoritative data 
rules, tables, charts and illustrations, and 
as such is a veritable mine of information. 

It goes into detail on such subjects as 
the fundamental principles of scientific 
assessing, determining building and labor 
costs over a period of years, establishing 
a system for building appraisals, the life 
of buildings, physical depreciation of build- 
ings and obsolescence as applied to build- 
ings. 

In the latter connection, it 
interesting statement: 

‘*The average person would think that 
‘office building construction has reached the 
zenith of perfection, but this is not true. 
Some of the important recent improve- 
ments the lack of which will make so-called 
‘“modern’’ 


makes this 


office buildings obsolete are the 


following: 

1. Removable steel partitions for creat- 
ing large or small offices. 

2. A standardized system of heating, 
lighting and plumbing which will easily 
permit the rearrangement of offices. 

3. New methods of heating and ven- 
tilating which will not require the open- 
windows, which will be double 
glassed and permanently closed. This will 
largely exclude dust, dirt and noise. 

4. New automatically controlled eleva 
tors with balanced controls for floor stops. 

5. The set-back type of building which 
permits better light and ventilation. 

6. New and improved lighting arrange- 
ments. 


ing of 


7. Enclosed interior fire escapes.’ 

In a diseussion of the appraisal of land, 
the authors offer this method for the deter- 
mination of land values and go on to show 
how to put it into practice. 

‘*Satisfactory methods for the deter- 
mination of land values may be evolved by 
applying processes which have proved satis- 
factory in many of the larger cities of the 
country. The following procedure is rec- 
ommended : 

1. Preparation of lot and block maps 
for the entire city upon which base values 
and lot values are shown. 











2. Secure all available data on actual 
sales and transfers where the consideration 
is given or can be determined from authori 
tative sources. 

3. Establish a land value unit. 

4. Consult with citizens, taxpayers, 
realtors, bankers, and so on, and establish 
base values. 

5. Fix the point of highest value in the 
city and call it 100% or give it a monetary 
value per unit. Relate all other figures on 
city land values to this 100% figure. 

6. Establish rules for one street in 
fluence, two street influence, corner in- 
fluence, alley influence, overlap, triangular 
lots, irregular lots, curved front lots, and 
so on. 

7. Check legal 
land values for all lots.’’ 

Details follow this formula and this is 
typical of the practical nature of the book. 


deseription and figure 


Recent Books 


SAVINGS BANKS AND SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
MANAGEMENT by William G. Sutcliffe 
and Lindley A. Bond. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. Cloth, 
425 pages, $5.—A working handbook of 
economic information and daily practice 
for savings banks and departments. 


THE ETHICAL PROBLEMS OF MODERN 
FINANCE. Published by The Ronali 
Press Co., N. Y. Cloth. 141 pages. $2.— 
Six lectures delivered at Northwestern 
University by two professors and four 
bank officers on the ethies of the various 
phases of banking. 





EVERY LEGITIMATE CLAIM 
PAID PROMPTLY 
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WHAT OTHERS SAY 


Alfred M. Best Company authorities on insurance matters say 
Of the Retail Hardware Mutual: . 
“The company’s treatment of loss claimants is highly satisfactory.” 
Of the Hardware Dealers Mutual: 
“Excellent loss paying record.” “Excellent management.” 
Ot the Minnesota Implement Mutual: 
“The company has been very successful, and has an excellent loss- 
paying record.” 
The State Insurance Examiners say: - 
“It is the opinion of the Examiners that just claims are being paid 
promptly and equitably.”’ 
“An extensive check was made of paid claims and your examiners 
are satisfied that all losses are paid promptly and equitably.” : 
“It enjoys an excellent loss-paying record and is under capable and 
efficient management.” 


$31,209,882.13 Returned In Savings 


qm Federal Hardware & Implement 
Mutuals have established an enviable 
record for prompt payment of every 
legitimate claim. Frequently, when more 
than one insurance company is interested 
in the damaged property the Federal 
check is the first one to be re-eived by 
the claimant. Claim service like this is 
worth everything to the policyholder. 
Thousands of commendatory letters have 
been received from satisfied policy- 
holders. 
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Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Ins.Co 


OF MINNEAPOL'!S. MINNESOTA 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Ins.Co 


OF STEVENS POINT.WISCONSIN 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


OF OWATONNA. MINNESOTA 
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Credit Situations Improved 
(Continued from page 38) 

barred the old concern’s product 

from the market. 

A member of a firm of consulting 
engineers saw his opportunity. From 
a study of the old plant, which had 
formerly been considered an efficient 
one, he submitted a report, calling 
attention to obsolete or wasteful 
methods and recommending changes 
in the existing installation. In addi- 
tion, he suggested new products 
which at small cost could be made to 
round out the line and yield large 
added profits. ‘ 

The expenditure for plant im- 
provements was wiped out in two 
years’ time by increased earnings. 
Today the revived coneern has far 
outstripped its competition and is 
recognized as the leader in its line. 

It cashed in on the ideas of an 
outsider who saw possibilities to 
which the old management was blind 
because of its long contact with the 
old way of doing things. 

Money loaned to rehabilitate a sick 
industry is a far safer investment 
than oceasional loans made merely 
to keep the patient alive. 

Sometimes a customer of a bank 
has a piece of valuable downtown 
property which he wishes to develop. 
He goes to the banker with a plan 
which requires finaneing. At that 
point the banker needs the help of 
an expert on commercial develop- 
ment. 

The expert will not merely okay or 
turn down the customer’s idea, but 
will offer a constructive plan based 
on a thorough analysis of the prop- 
erty and its possibilities. The eus- 
tomer will be led out upon safe 
ground, and the banker will have a 
sound basis for a loan. 

A few months ago an announce- 
ment appeared in an eastern news- 
paper of an ambitious hotel and 
apartment project. The property 
was well located and the plan looked 
feasible. 

The financial house to which it was 
submitted, however, refused the loan, 
because analysis showed unsatisfae- 
tory earnings. 

At this point, an expert on hotel 
planning entered the picture. With 
a background of successful expe- 
rience he studied the plans and ree- 
ommended modifications which made 
the project extremely attractive. In 
place of almost sure disappoint- 
ment and loss, the owner may now 
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MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
=~ 


A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank’ offers exceptional facilities 
for the transaction of banking business of every 


description. 


It has offices in the Atlantic Liners 


“Aquitania” “Berengaria” “Mauretania” 


and with affiliated banks operates over 2500 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The offices in Poultry and at 196 Piccadilly are 
specially equipped for the use and convenience of 
American visitors in London. 


= 


Head Office: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
Overseas Branch: 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 








OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


G M A C obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors.widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by individuals, institutions and 
thousands of banks the country over. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL MorTors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 
Executive Office - 


PRINCIPAL 


CROADWAY at 57TH STREET 


CITIES 
- New York City 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


OVER $80,000,000 








go ahead with confidence. The 
banker, too, can lend with assur- 
ance. 

A correct audit of many sick 
manufacturing concerns will show a 
disproportionate burden of obsoles- 
cence, depreciation and maintenance. 
A glance at many of the plants one 
sees along railroads reveals the need 
of the friendly banker who can take 
his customer by the hand and intro- 
duce him to a good business doctor. 


Left to itself the business is likely 
to sink deeper and deeper into the 


mire of loss and discouragement. 
Given a good dose of the right sort of 
medicine at the right time, the 
languishing business becomes a thrill- 
ing one. 

In many ways the banker gains: 
Added employment, added popula- 
tion, growing mercantile business— 
all these stimulate the growth of the 
bank. 

Successful industry is the back- 
bone of the community. The banker 
should assume the attitude and 
authority of the family doctor. 
















Photo by Burke-White Studio, Clevcland 





This view of Cleveland is seen by visitors to the top of Cleveland’s highest building, the 


Lockwood Becomes Pynchon 
Partner 


The ticker carried an item of interest to 
BANKERS MONTHLY readers last month in 
the announcement that Preston Lockwood 
of the New York Bar had severed his con- 
nection as a partner of Messrs. Davisson 
& Manice, New York attorneys, to accept a 
partnership with Pynchon & Co., old and 
noted investment dealers of New York, 
Chicago, London and Paris, with head of- 
fices in New York City. 

Mr. Lockwood is remembered as a con- 
tributor to THE BANKERS MONTHLY of 
several significant articles, among them be- 
ing one on the legal aspects of consolida- 
tions, especially where state and national 
institutions join. 

He is a native of St. Louis, Missouri, 
whence on his graduation from Washing- 
ton University he went to Oxford as the 
winner of a Rhodes Scholarship. 

He was in England at the outbreak of 
the war, and for a time acted as London 
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Terminal Tower. 


correspondent of the New York Times. He ° 


held commissioned rank in the American 
Expeditionary Force, and after the war 
took his lawyer’s degree at Columbia 
University, where he also figured as an in- 
structor in journalism. 

Previous to joining the firm of Davisson 
& Manice, Mr. Lockwood was associated 
with the firm of White & Case, attorneys 
for the Bankers Trust Company and other 
important financial and investment organi- 
zations. 


William Hoyt Gray Chatham 
Phenix Representative 


Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Co. of New York announces the ap- 
pointment of William Hoyt Gray as the 
bank’s special representative for Chicago 
and neighboring states. 

Mr. Gray will be associated with Robert 
P. Brewer, vice president and Paul L. 
Hardesty, assistant vice president, in the 
handling of correspondent bank business. 


Frank Wetmore, Pioneer 


Chicago Banker Dies 


Frank O. Wetmore, chairman of the 
board of directors of the First National 
Bank of Chicago and the First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank, died August 26, at his 
home in Wheaton, Illinois, of an acute 
heart attack. He was stricken suddenly, 
having been at the bank the preceding day 
apparently in the best of health. 

Mr. Wetmore was co-chairman with 
Frederick H. Rawson, who was formerly 
chairman of the board of the Union Trust 
Co. Mr. Wetmore’s demise Mr. 
Rawson chairman of the board of the First 
National Bank and the First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank. 


leaves 


R. EDWARD HOTZE, Jr., has joined 
the Edwin Bird Wilson organization of 
New York and will be connected with the 
Chicago branch of that advertising agency. 
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President Hoover To Address 
A. B. A. Convention 


President Hoover will address’ the 
A. B. A. Convention in Cleveland at the 
evening session on October 2, the conven- 
tion executive committee has announced. 

This will be the first time in the history 
of the American Bankers Association that 
a President of the United States has ad- 
dressed the Bankers Convention while in 
office. President Wilson addressed an 
A. B. A. Convention previous to his be- 
coming President, and President Taft after 
he had left office. 

The address will be delivered in Cleve- 
land’s Public Auditorium, which has a seat- 
ing capacity of 12,000. This is the same 
auditorium in which Coolidge was nomin- 
ated for President in 1924. 

The remainder of the program will con- 


sist of entertainment by the United States | 


Navy Band of eighty pieces. This band is 
said to be one of the world’s finest bands, 
chosen from musicians from all over the 
country. The band was formed following 
the fine achievements of several wartime 
military bands, and now performs at many 
official functions in Washington. 

As a result of the President’s decision 
to address the convention, and also the 
extraordinary program and entertainment 
features planned by the convention com- 
mittee, attendance at this year’s conven- 
tion is expected to be large. 


Wilson and Stiver Vice 


Presidents of Midland Corp. 


John Sherwin, Jr., president of the Mid- 
land Bank and Midland Corp., Cleveland 
announces the appointment of J. E. Wilson 
and A. J. Stiver as vice presidents of the 
Midland Corp. Both are well known in the 
investment security business in Cleveland 


and Ohio. Mr. Stiver has been with the 
Midland Corporation as secretary and 


treasurer since its organization early in 
1929. 

Mr. Wilson was formerly manager of the 
Cleveland office of the Guaranty Co., New 
York, and later a partner with Murphy, 
Blossom, Morris & Co. He served as presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Bond Club during 
one term. For the past two years Mr. 
Wilson has been in Los Angeles where he 
was vice president and director of Bayly 
Bros. investment securities. He will have 


charge of the security sales of the corpora- 
tion. 


Harper Leech, Joins 
Guenther-Law 


Service to the general public is the 
newspaper man and writer on economics, as 
vice president of Rudolph Guenther-Russell 
Law, Ine., prominent financial advertising 
agency, has been announced by Rudolph 
Guenther, chairman of the board. He will 
be associated with the Chicago office of the 
company at 120 South La Salle Street. 


Service to the general public is the 
result of consideration for the in- 
dividual. 





Now Another 


New Year of Business 
Begins...This Bank 
is at Your Service... 
to Help You Make It 
A Prosperous 


New Year..... 


onsale ~ 


President. 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust + Eighth~ St. Charles 


“Large Enough to Serve Any~ 
Strong Enough to Protect All’’ 





SAFEGUARDING CuSTOMERS’ CONFIDENTIAL 


Business 


freon you telephone to custom- 
ers do you broadcast to listeners 
the fact that he has renewed a note, 
or discussed other confidential 
matters? If so—why not give con- 
sideration to pro- 
vision for phone 
privacy by using 
the Hush-A-Phone? 


Hush-A-Phone for 
standard desk 


phone. Snaps in- 
stantly on the 
mouth piece. 








For the “‘FRENcH”’ Phone 
WE ANNOUNCE THE 


NEW HUSH-A-PHONE 


T= is a beautiful object in bake- 
lite having the appearance of a 
desk clock, and functioning as a 
phone silencer. Space does not per- 
mit of illustration. We will be pleased 
to send literature on either model. 


Just Write 


“Please send literature on “French” 
Model ( ) Regular Model ( ).” 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORPORATION 


43 West 16th St., New York City 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE OCTOBER 1930 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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New Irving Trust Building 
Is Finished 


The last piece of limestone on the coping 
at the top of the new Irving Trust Co. 
3uilding at One Wall Street, New York 
City was placed in position more than 50 
stories above the street level, marking the 
completion of the exterior of this new sky- 
scraper. The builders report that 288 flat 
ears were required to bring the Indiana 
limestone to New York. 

Plans for the 
spacious 


building provide for a 
reception room approximately 
three stories high, extending 100 feet, the 
entire length of the Wall Street frontage, 
and 40 feet deep. The walls and lofty 
ceiling of this room will be finished in 
exotic glass mosaic and bronze, giving a 
charming appearance of warmth and color. 
The Ryksdag in Stockholm is said to be 
the only other building in the world con 
taining a hall completely decorated in this 
manner. 

The building will have a total net floor 
space of approximately 500,000 square feet. 
The five basement floors; the first eleven 
floors above grade and the five top floors 
will be occupied by the Irving Trust Co. 
The directors’ will be on the 46th 
floor, above there will be dining 
rooms and a three-story observation lounge. 
The remainder of the building will be 
, rented to commercial and _ professional 
firms. 

Extending seventy feet below the Wall 
Street level, a three-story vault, encased 
in more than 10,000,000 pounds of steel 
and concrete, is built on solid rock. The 
vault is along the north end of the strue- 
ture and on this and two other sides is 
protected by the building walls of conerete 
and steel six feet thick. 

In addition to the outer steel sheathing 
of the vault itself there is a thick layer of 
infusite, an alloy of copper and iron pos- 
sessing high torch-resisting qvalities; and 
a layer of solidified chemical which, under 
the heat of a cracksman’s torch would give 
off paralyzing fymes. 

Two entrances will provide access to the 
customers’ safe deposit vault, with doors 
weighing 60% tons each. In the protec- 
tion of the vault many safeguards will be 
employed, among them a sound detecting 
system wired to a loud speaker. 


room 
which 





I. B. A. To Have Closed 


Session 


A new procedure in its convention pro- 
gram has been announced by the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America in 
the eall for its 19th annual convention at 
New Orleans October 12 to 15. 

The program reduces the traditional six- 
day convention to four days, opens the 
pre-convention committee meetings to all 
delegates and departs from the Associa- 
tion’s open-house custom by providing for 
one closed session of. the convention at 
which all delegates will be urged to express 
their opinion in a discussion of the more 
urgent problems of the investment banking 
business. Heretofore all sessions of the 
Association’s convention have been open 
and’ complete, verbatim transcripts of the 
proceedings have been distributed to the 
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press and to all members each day. No 
record of the closed session will be dis- 
tributed, either to the press or to members. 
The purpose is to encourage a wide par- 
ticipation in the discussions of the closed 


session. 


Taking Advantage of the 
Depression 


At the corner of the main office building 
of The Cleveland Trust Co. is a conspicuous 
space which would bring the bank many 
thousand dollars a year in rentals, if rent- 
ing this space were desirable. It is used, 
however, by the advertising manager, I. I. 


Crust- sank 


. eee ed 


“If | only had 


a gol old 


Cleveland Crusi 
Navings Acoma 


wow! 





This sign was posted in a prominent location to 
appeal to people who have found it “hard 
sledding” during this depression. 


Sperling, assistant vice president. Mr. 
Sperling recently took advantage of the 
situation of most people at this particular 
time, and used this space for displaying the 
message shown in the reproduction here- 
with. 

He reasoned that many people who are 
out of work and who are having difficulty 
in getting along during the slack period, 


would be saying the sentence shown in this , 


picture, if they realize what a savings 
account really means. His thought was to 
put this sentence into the minds of every- 
one who passes this, one of the busiest 
corners in Cleveland. 


Bank Women Convene At 
A. B. A. Convention 


The Association of Bank Women will 
hold its eighth annual convention this year 
as usual in conjunction with the American 
Bankers Association convention at Cleve- 
land, September 29-October 2. Registra- 
tion indicates a greater attendance than in 
any previous year. 

The Association is national in its scope 
and has more than 250 members, all women 
holding executive positions, including three 
directors of banks, six presidents, five vice- 
presidents, eight secretaries, 20 assistant 
secretaries, two treasurers, 11 assistant 
treasurers, 15 cashiers, three trust officers. 
the rest of the membership is com- 
posed chiefly of assistant trust officers, as- 









sistant cashiers and managers of women’s 
departments or general service department. 

Its president is Miss Mina M. Bruere, as 
sistant secretary of the Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Co., New York and one of 
the organizers of the association. 

Emma M. Steinke, assistant cashier an: 
manager of the women’s department, First 
National Bank, Oshkosh, Wis., is chairman 
of the program committee. 

The program, as far as completed, is as 
follows: A general regional conference 
will take place on Monday morning fol 
lowed by a luncheon. In the afternoon, re 
gional vice presidents will confer with their 
respective groups. There will be an open 
session on Wednesday afternoon with a 
paper by Mrs. Ralph Beebe, assistant 
cashier and director of the women’s de- 
partment, Commerce Trust Co., 
City, Mo. 

Judge Florence B. Allen and Professor 
Maude Perkins, both of Cleveland, will 
speak at the dinner on Tuesday evening. 
The Wednesday luncheon conference is in 
charge of Mrs. Gertrude Palmer Wixson, 
secretary and manager, women’s depart 
ment, Plaza Trust Co., New York City. 


Kansas 


Drought Farmers Aided 


Through Intermediate 
Credit Banks 


The recommendations of banker 
of the State Drought Relief Com 
mittees urging the greater use of Agrivul 
tural Credit Corporations and the setting 
up of more such corporations in the 
drought areas will 1. “0 way tax the re 
sources of the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks to take care of the farmers’ notes 
offered to them by the corporations. 

These banks have been organized since 
1923 and have discounted or purchased 
farmers’ notes aggregating half a billion 
dollars. Their potential lending capacity is 


mem 
bers 


$660,000,000. More than 700 local institu- 
tions, including not only agricultural 
credit corporations, but live-stock loan 


companies and banks have made loans to 
farmers for agricultural purposes and then 
sold the notes to the Intermediate Credit 
Banks. 

Thus, neither the corporations, livestock 
loan companies or the Intermediate credit 
banks are emergency institutions. They 
are intended to occupy an intermediate 
position between short-term commercial 
credit and long-term farm mortgage credit. 
The paper may be slow, timed to the slow 
turn-over of agricultural production, but it 
must be good. However, the corporations 
and Intermediate Credit Banks are ad- 
mirably suited to aid in the present situa- 
tion. 


Study To Prevent Depression 
Says Ayres 


‘* Where are we at and where are we go- 
ing?’’ John T. Flynn asked Colonel Leon- 
ard Ayres, vice president of the Cleveland 
Trust Co. in an interview which was pub- 
lished in the August 30 number of Col 
lier’s under the title ‘‘It’s Time To Get 
ue.”” 

Colonel Ayres replied: 
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‘*In the midst of a depression we are 
usually busy manufacturing the next pros- 
perity. That is what we are doing now an:l 
we are pretty well along with that job. 

‘<TIn all depressions there are four well- 
defined phases: 

‘«First there is prosperity, second decline, 
next depression and fourth recovery. De 
scribed a bit differently, the fitst phase is 
confidence, the secon? doubt, the third 
fear, and the fourth hope. It is while we 
are prosperous that we begin to produce the 
elements of depression. An Arabian pro- 
verb puts it succinetly, ‘It is the sunshine 
which makes the desert’. We have been 
through the stage of fear and are begin- 
ning to hope. All the history of business 
indicates that the end of this depression is 
approaching.’’ In closing the interview, 
Colonel Ayres says: 

‘*We cannot prevent depressions until we 
know more about them. It is in the power 
of every individual to make preparation for 
periods of depression—to learn perhaps, to 
live seven years on the earnings of six. It 
is in the power of industry to apply the 
same rule. While we are trying to learn 
how to take the humps out of the business 
eycle, we can learn how to slide down com- 
fortably and safely. We should not over- 
look this study now, merely because we are 
about ready to elimb.’’ 


Golf Authority At The 
A. B. A. Convention 


Banker golf enthusiasts will be glad to 
know that Frank M. Hardt, vice presiden:* 
of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Philadelphia, — will 
attend this year’s 
eonvention at 
Cleveland. 

Those who playe | 
golf at Philadel 
phia in 1928 will 
remember that 
Frank Hardt was 
the chairman of the 
golf committee. 
His standing in 
golfing circles is in- 
dicated by the fact 
that he is mauager of the Merion Cricket 
Club Championship committee for tho 
Thirty-fourth Amateur Golf Champ‘onship 
tournament of the United States Golf As 
sociation held at Merion, Pa. September 22 
to 27 inclusive. Mr. Hardt has been active 
in American Bankers Association affairs fo: 
many years. 


Co., 


FRANK M. HARDT 
Vice Pres. Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust 
Co., Philadelphia 


Program of A. B. A. 


Convention 


The general sessions of the A. B. A. con 
vention, four in number, will be hel. the 
mornings of September 30, October 1 and 2 
and the evening of October 2. The first 
three will be in the Music Hall, Cleveland 
Publie Auditorium, while the fourth, at 
which President Hoover will speak, will be 
in the main auditorium. 

Mr. Lonsdale will deliver the annual 
association president ’s address and this will 
be followed by a report of the official acts 
and proceedings of the Executive Council. 


bs 





The Human 
Equation— 


is never lost sight of at this bank. 
When you keep your account with 
us, your problems become our 
problems; the solution of them as 
much our business as yours. 


We shall be glad to give you par- 
ticulars of the really helpful service 
we render our correspondents. 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO -- 


Office of New York Representative, No. 6 Nassau St. 
Office of Pacific Coast Representative, Citizens National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles 
Office of London Representative, 8 King William St., London, E. C. 4 


Resources in Excess of $200,000,000 


This first session will be addressed by 
Rudolf 8. Hecht, president Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Co., New Orleans, and chairman 
of the association’s economie policy com- 
mission, on the subject, ‘‘Problems We 
Bankers Must Meet.’’ 

Thornton Cooke, president, Columbia 
National Bank, Kansas City, Missouri, 
chairman committee on taxation and chair- 
man special committee on Section 5219, 
United States Revised Statutes, will ad- 
dress the delegates at the second session on 
the controversial questions that have de- 
veloped in bank taxation and steps taken 
to meet the problems that have arisen. The 
addresses will be followed by the report of 
the Nominating Committee, election of of- 
ficers and the report of the Resolutions 
Committee. 

The third session will be addressed by 
Fred W. Sargent, president Chicago and 
North Western Railway Co., and by Fred 





I. Kent, a direetor of the Bankers Trust 
Co. of New York, and chairman of the 
commerce and marine commission of the 
association, on ‘‘The World Today.’’ 

A feature of the divisional sessions will 
be an address by Leonard P. Ayres, a mem- 
ber of the economic policy commission of 
the association and vice president Cleve- 
land Trust Co., Cleveland, on ‘‘ Savings 
and Cyeles’’ before the savings bank divi- 
sion meeting the afternoon of October 1. 

The first of the division meetings will be 
that of the state bank division the morn- 
ing of September 29, in the ballroom of 
the Cleveland Public Auditorium. Dan V. 
Stephens of Fremont Nebraska, president 
of the division, will preside and will deliver 
his annual address. The program will in- 
clude the following four addresses: 

‘*Faets and Factors in Bank Manage- 
ment,’’ by John J. Driscoll, of Driscoll, 
Millett & Co., Philadelphia; ‘‘The Prac- 
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What 
These Displays 
Do For You 


They attract hundreds to 
your bank regularly. 

They increase the number of 
your accounts. 


They inspire present custom- 
ers to use other of your serv- 
ices. 

They set your bank apart 
from other Institutions in a 
dignified manner. 

They eliminate time and 
trouble of decorating your 
windows. 


They add beauty to your bank. 


There is depth to these displays. 
modelled by a highly skilled artist and painted 


Every figure is 


by another 


“Tru-Tu-Life Window Displays 


increase your bank’s business! 


They cost so little! 


Each display is a complete unit—a 
miniature illuminated stage. You 
merely lift from the shipping trunk 
into your window, plug in the light 
socket, and your window is dressed 
for two weeks. 

A year’s service—26 displays—for a 
low rental charge. 





| 


They accomplish so much! 


Made in two sizes—for any bank 
window. Used by large and small 
banks from the Atlantic to the 
Rockies. Every phase of banking 
offered by your bank covered. 
Scenes from history, mythology and 
childhood tales—appealing to all 
ages. 


Beautiful—Inspiring—Educational—Business-Building 


WRITE TODAY! 


ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, Inc. 


1129 Banklick Street, Covington, Kentucky 





Modern Bank Shades 


Pleated 
WINDOW 
SHADES 


Modern Athey shades allow a great deal more 
shaded light without glare. They also permit 
more air to enter without dangerous drafts. 

§ Besides being the handsomest shades for banks 
{furnished in colors), they are practical, as they 
are instantly adjustable to shade any part of 
the window. No springs, no flapping. 


Write for full information, samples and prices 
ATHEY COMPANY 
6101 W. 65th Street Chicago, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
in Canada, Cresswell-Pomeroy, Reg’d, Montreal & Toronto 
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In 
Central 
New York 


The Citizens Trust 
Company, one of Cen- 
tral New York’s largest 
Commercial Banks, is 
equipped to handle 
every phase of bank- 
ing business for you. 


The Citizen’s knows 
its market... and this 
knowledge is at your 
service. 


CITIZENS 
TRUST CO. 


OF UTICA, N. Y.| 








tical Value of Regional Clearinghouse As. 
sociations,’’ by James C. Bolton, president, 
Alexandria Bank & Trust Co., Alexandria, 
La.; ‘‘Better Banking Practices,’’ by 
W. D. Schultz, cashier, Commercial Bank & 
Trust Co., Wenatchee, Wash.; ‘‘ Credit 
Bureau—a Safety Factor,’’ by C. F 


Schwenker, commissioner of Banking. 


Madison, Wis. 


Hazlewood To Address National 
Bank Division 


The national bank division will mee 
eptember 29 at 2 p. m. in the ballroom of 
the auditorium, with President John W. 
Barton of Minneapolis presiding. The ad- 
dresses, in addition to that of the presi- 
dent, will be as follows: 


‘*Banking and Other Things,’’ by Craig 
B. Hazlewood, vice president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; ‘‘ Federal Re-erve 
Bank Dividends,’’ by O. Howard Wolfe, 
cashier, Philadelphia National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, and an address by Charles F. Col- 
lisson, Minneapolis ‘‘Tribune,’’ Minnea- 
polis. The report of the Committee on Na- 
tional Bank Research will be presente by 
George H. Hamilton, vice president, Fourth 
National Bank, Wichita, Kansas. 


September 30, at 2 o’clock, the trust 
company division will meet in the ballroom 
of the auditorium. In addition to the ad- 
dress of the president, John C. Mechem of 
Chicago, a feature of the program will be 
an open forum for the discussion of cur- 
rent fiduciary topics. An address will be 
presented on ‘‘ Radio and the Trust Idea,’’ 
by Milton H. Aylesworth, president, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., New York City. 
Also an address on ‘‘ The Importance of the 
Trust Department to the Bank,’’ wi'l be 
delivered by Robert F. Maddox, chairman 
executive committee, First National Bank, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


‘Investing Savings,’’ by Mr. McLana 
han; ‘‘The Limitations of the Personal 
Loan,’’ by Robert B. Umberger, vice presi- 
dent of the Personal Loan and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, and ‘‘ Savings and Cycles,”’ 
by Leonard P. Ayres, vice president, Cleve- 
land Trust Company, Cleveland, are ad- 
dresses to be given at savings bank division 
Oct. 1 at 2 P. M. 

The state secretaries section will meet at 
2 p. m., September 30, in the Empire Room, 
Hotel Cleveland, with President M. A. 
Graettinger of Chicago presiding. The 
program follows: 

‘*Banking’s Greatest Asset,’’ Paul P. 
Brown, secretary, North Carolina Bankers 
Association; ‘‘Inecreasing That Asset,’’ 
Ben Aley, president, American Institute of 
Banking; ‘‘Cards on the Table,’’ Miss 
Forba MeDaniel, secretary, Indiana Bank- 
ers Association; ‘‘The Meat of the Nut,’’ 
W. G. Coapman, secretary, Wisconsin Bank: 
ers Association; ‘‘The Leaven at Work,’’ 
George A. Starring, secretary, South 
Dakota Bankers Association; ‘‘ Insurance 
Perplexities,’’ W. F. Keyser, secretary, 
Missouri Bankers Association; ‘‘ Fighting 
the Foe,’’ W. W. Bowman, secretary, 
Kansas Bankers Association; ‘‘ Bank Edv- 
cation and the Public,’’ C .F. Zimmerman, 
secretary, Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion; ‘‘Sure—Taxes!’’ George Susens, 
secretary, Minnesota Bankers Association. 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 
2 Mergers; 1 Absorption; 1 Succeeds; 2 Title Changes; 1 Purchase 





SURPLUS & 


Strate & Town Present NAME ForMER NAME How Cuancep = Capita. Paosis 


PRESIDENT _ CASHIER 





Arkansas 
Bentonville Benton County National Bk./First National Bank with Merger $60,000 $40,860 J. H. Lindsey E. C. Pickens 
Benton Co. Nat'l Bank 
Florida 
Daytona Beach First Atlantic National Bank First National Bank Title 50,000 61,150 R. E. Niven E. F. Thames 
Pennsylvania f ° 
New Kensington Logan Trust Co Union National Bank, Vol. Absorbed 300,000 331,940 Jos. R. Alter A. C. Stott, Tr. 
Liq. by Logan Trust Co. 
Bhode Island 
Providence Columbus Bathenes Tr. Co. Colmes Meta es CTE fon cc wciccclicccnccnuchcasecenneeescdvacieaseceenmaes 
Tennessee 
Morristown City National Bank Morristown Trust Co Pe hiktackdecceluabeweispaledesnehensneceussiueunaaeune 
Texas 
Walnut Springs State Bank of Walnut Springs First State Bank Succeeds ee ... W. Wallace F. L. Muston 
Wisconsin 
Boscobel Boscobel State Bank Central State Bank & State| Merger ee eee C. W. Menkhausen J. P. Ruka 


Pank of Roscobel 


BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


5 State Banks; 2 National Banks; 1 Reopened Bank 





SURPLUS & 


Strate & Town Name or Bank CaPiTaL  "Prorirs 


PRESIDENT CASHIER 




































Arkansas 


Horatio Del a6 Sees Cem — Fi ts hte eeaishidvins eases édctewecewetevacevedsutaeds legeendueedsawbaaaenens 
Minnesota 
Montevideo Union State Bank (To open 10-1-30) $50,000 $15,000 J. F. Millard C. FE. Ekman 
Sebeka Security State Bank 20,000 5,000 E. D. Lyman L. D. Croswell 
New Mexico 
New Hobbs First National Bank 25,000 eee. FS. Be tid a wid kp ccc lg cw cm 
Surplus 
North Carolina 
New Bern Branch Banking & Trust Co rere ck SuEeaealtteetA enka enc uerddias R. E. Harris, Asst. V. P. 
(Branch of Wilson, N. C.) 
North Dakota 
_— Litchville State Bank 15,000 3,750 T. I. Strinden C. J. Haarsager - 
Washington C. H. First National Bank 100,000 — A. C. Clinger R. O. Harrison 
Surplus 


BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


4 National Banks 


SURPLUS « 


State & Town NAME OF Bank Capita. ProrFitT 


CORRESPONDEN? 










New York 
Wurtsboro Wurtsboro National Pank $25,000 Geo. B. Winson 
North Carolina 
Forest City The City National Pank of 50,000 3. B. Harrill 
Forest City 
Pennsylvania 
Connellsville National Pank & Trust Co. ....| Ff. R. Denton, 514 Smithfield St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
West Virginia | 
Kimbal] Kimtall National Rank 25,000 | ...| W. B. Stevens, Pres. 





















In the business 


Banks Reported Closed Kansas 
P MePherson—Farmers & Merchants Bank | Of manufacturing 
18 State Banks; 4 National Banks; Wichita—Guarantee State Bank 
Wichita—Guarantee Title & Trust Co. envelopes, too, 


* Indicates Press Report 


Michigan - 
Arizona North Adams—Citizens Bank there are stand 
Phenix—Citizens State Bank Miesourt ards of safety, 
Arkansas Centralia—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Lockesburg—Bank of Lockesburg Holliday—-Monroe County Exchange integrity, relia- 
: Lockesburg—Planters Bank Bank 
¥ Mena—Farmers & Merchants Bank Laddonia—Commercial Bank bility and fair 
PS Wickes—Bank of Wickes Rush Hill—Bank of Rush Hill 


dealing. 



















Illinois Montana 

Chieago—*Laramie State Bank Grassrange—* First National Bank 
¥ Chicago—* Millard State Bank 
4 McLeansboro—First National Bank New Jersey 
x Indi Newark—Port Newark National Bank 
. ndiana 

Hammond—*Northern Trust & Savings North Dakota HECO ENVELOPE CO. 

Bank Portal—Union Bank of Portal 4500 CORTLAND ST. CHICAGO 

4 Iowa Pennsylvania 

Conway—Farmers Bank Vanderbilt—-First National Bank 
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“Overs and Shorts” 


How Scotchmen Count Money 


It is said that when a Scotchman 
is handed a handful of bills by a 
teller, he counts all of them but the 
last one in the pile. The reason for 
not counting this one is that there is 
a possibility that there may be an 
extra one be- 
neath and if he 
counts the last 
one, the extra 
bill might be re- 
vealed. 


How the 
Statistician 
Spends His 

Time 

The Exchange 
Spark published 
.by the Ex- 
change Banks 
of Tulsa, Okla. 
makes this start- 
ling statement. 

‘*Statisties 

show that a 
locomotive is 
not afraid of an 
automobile. ’’ 


A New Definition 


A school teacher asked one of 
her scholars to define the word 
‘“finance.’’ 

His reply was: ‘‘Them little red 
ants is the finest ones I’ve ever 
seen.”’ 


A Hint for Budget Makers 


Harry Arthur Hopf, author of 
several articles on building construc- 
tion and management in THE BanK- 
ERS MonrTuLY, tells the following 
story. 

A certain banker imbued with the 
idea that budgeting is important, 
even at home, told his wife that he 
must insist upon her budgeting her 
expenses. He purchased a budget 
book and gave her an allotted amount 
of money for the month. 

Before the month was over, she 
told him that her money was all gone 
and she needed more. At the end of 
the first month, the banker asked to 


THE NEW BUSINESS MAN 


By JULIAN M. CASE 
(With Apologies To Walt Mason) 


see her book of accounts. The items 
were all carefully listed, but at the 
end of each week was one item 
4G Oa.”” 

This item seemed to be rather 
large and as the weeks went by, it 
grew in size. 

The banker was puzzled. He called 
his wife and 
asked what the 
initials‘‘G O K’”’ 
stood for. Her 
reply was ‘‘God 
only knows.”’ 


In all big banks today there is a guy 
who earns his pay by going out to dig 
up “biz” in a most friendly way. He 
pounds the pavements of the town a- 
gunning for accounts, he’s never 
*bashed by scow! or frown, his temper 
never mounts. And when he finds a 
gink with dough he blows him to a 
“feed”? and then he takes him to a 
show, this new account to speed. He 
buys cigars and baseball seats, there’s 
naught that is too good, at golf the 
prospect always beats as you’d expect 
he would. The money that that guy can 
spend would make a spendthrift weep, 
he entertains ’em without end until they 
beg for sleep. But how I laugh when he 
gets “burned” by one of of his “Big 
Guns” whose much-sought checkis soon 
returned marked “Insufficient Funds.” 


More Tact 
Needed 


Bank travel 
bureau man- 
ager: ‘‘Madam, 
you cannot en- 
ter Yellowstone 
Park in October. 
The hotels are 
closed and there 
is no transporta- 
tion through the 
Park.’’ 

Customer: 
“Well, they 
don’t turn off 


the geysers, do they ?’’ 


No Wonder 


Fun and Finance published by the 
employees of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond, Va. publishes 
the following incident: 

Cashier—You will have to bring 
some one here to identify you before 
we can cash this check. Do you have 
any friends in town? 

Stranger—No. I’m a tax collector. 


Banking Education Needed 


The Cleveland Trust Monthly re- 
ports the following incident. ‘‘Cus- 
tomer (Presenting his passbook to 
Mr. Ford)—I’m buying some A. T. 
& T. stock and would like an official 
bank check. 

Mr. Ford—For what amount do 
you want the check made out. 

Customer—Just leave that blank. 
I’m not sure of the exact amount 
yet.’ 
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